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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
TO-MORROW .—The Programme will include, Overtur« 
jn Italian style, Schubert; Symphony (No. 5) in C minor, 
Beethoven ; Concerto for violin (No. 7) in E minor, Spohr 
Hunearian Dances, Johannes Brahms (adapted for the violin 
by Joachim) ; Overture, ‘‘Tannhiuser,”’ Wagner. Vocalists, 
Mdme. Elena Corani, Signor Agnesi. Solo violin, Herr 
Joachim. Conductor, Mr. Manns. ‘Transferable Tickets, to 
aimit to the Second Series of the Saturday Concerts, One 
Guinea ; Single stalls, Half-a-crcwn. 
RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
HERR JOACHIM, TO-MORROW.—His first appear- 
auceat the Crystal Palace THI8 SEASON, 


RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S MUSICAL FES- 
TIVAL.—MONDAY, FEBRUARY 16th, Beethoven's 
Overture, ‘‘ Leonora ;” Haydn’s Symphony in D ; Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo, B minor (Mr. Kuhe); Spohr’s Scena Cantante (Mr. 
Carrodus) ; Solo Clarinet (Mr. Lazarus). TUESDAY, FEB. 17th, 
Mendelssohn’s Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;’ Spohr’s 
Symphony, ‘‘ Power of Sound;” Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia, 
with Orchestral accompaniments (Mr. Kuhe); Solos, Violon- 
cello and Ophecleide (MM. Chipp and Hughes), THURSDAY, 
FEB. 19th, Mendelsschn’s Oratorio ‘‘St. Paul.” FRIDAY, 
FEB. 20th, Sir Julius Benedict’s new Symphony (kindly con- 
ducted by the composer), Beethoven's Overture, . ‘‘ Fidelio ;” 
Weber’s Polonaise, with Liszt’s Orchestral accompaniments (Mr. 
Kuhe); Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto (Mr. Carrodus), Solo 
Cornet (Mr. H. Reynolds). SATURDAY, FEB. 21st, Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Elijah.” The Festival will conclude 
Monday, Feb. 23rd, with Handel's Oratorio, ‘‘ Messiah.” 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Otto Alvsleben, Blanche 
Cole, Jessie Jones, Edith Wynne, Enriquez, Julia Elton, 
Marion Severn, and Mdme. Patey; MM. Edward Lloyd, 
Dudley Thomas, Pearson and Sims Reeves, Lewis Thomas, 
Maybrick, and Santley. Chorus, Brighton Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Organ, Mr. R. Taylor, Conductors, Mr. F, Kingsbury 
and Mr, Kuhe. 











OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor, MR. BARN BY.—Handel’s “‘ MESSIAH,” on 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18th. at 8 o’clock. Mdme. 
Llemmens Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Signor Agnesi. Organist, Dr. Stainer. Solo Trumpet, Mr. T. 
Harper. Tickets 7s. 6d., 5s., and 3s., admission, 1s., at Novello’s, 
1, Berners-street, and 85, Poultry, the usual agents, and at 
the Royal Albert Hall. 





BRIXTON CHORAL SOCIETY, 


ANGELL TOWN INSTITUTION. 
ConpuctoR — Mz. WILLIAM LEMARE, 





MONDAY EVENING, 16TH ory FEBRUARY, 1874, 
ALBERTO RANDEGGER’S NEW CANTATA, 
“F RIDOLI N,’” 
(First time of performance in London.) 


HENRY SMART’S CANTATA 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON.” 


Vocalists: Miss Jessie Jones, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. J. L. 
Wadmore, Mr. Richard Temple (by permission of J. Hollings- 
head, Eag., and C. Morton, Esq.) Grand Pianoforte, Mr. 
William Byrom. Doors open at ‘Lait-past Seven ; Concert to 
commence at Eight o’clock, Admission Two Shillings. 











R OBERT COCKS and CO.’8 VOCAL QUARTETS. 
. Two stamps each. ‘God Save the Queen,” ‘Far Away,” 
“Happy be Thy Dreams,” and ‘‘ A Rose in Heaven” (Abt). And 
God Bless our Sailor Prince,” (Stephen Glover), ‘Let the Hills 
h and,” (Brinley Richards), ‘ Ye little birds that sit and 
une, Madrigal (Brinley Richards), “* God Bless the Prince of 
Wales PD ate four stamps each.—London: New Bur- 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE.— 
The Song, sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings. 38. ; post 
free 18 stimps. 
The Pianoforte Solo ( oe Glover). 3s. ; post free 18 stamps. 
The Part Song. Large Notation. 4 stamps. 
ora Military Band, 24 stamps. Arranged by J. Riviere. 


HE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S QUICK 
MARCH, , RIVJERE. For the Piano. Introduci 
a Bless our Sailor Prince,” and ‘‘The Russian Nati 

uthem,” Price 88. ; post free for 18 stamps. 


| Fags THE HILLS RESOUND. A New Song, 
i by the Composer of “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 


free, 18 stamps ; Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps each ; the 
Part song, 4 stamps. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. New 
Lindsa Song. By Mrs, J. WORTHINGTON BLISS (Miss 
y). 48.; post free for 24 stamps. 


HE HEADS of SCHOOLS, and all engaged in 
Latin eal tuition, will find the NEW ADDENDUM (New 
of 1000 : 1874) to ROBERT COCKS and CO.'8 CATALOGUE 
ke 0t.K8 for the PIANOFORTE, invaluable for ready 
P ewes copy sent gratis by return of post,—New Bur- 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 





Price 2s. Gd. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s, 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 
Quadrille ‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. .. «. Marriott. 
Waltz SEINDA” .. . oo co oo oo Marriott, 
Lancers “MERRY OLD TIMES”., .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”.. .. .«. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. «. «+ Marriott. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 
The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s. each, 








T TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
e 


BOURREE. InF major .. «1 «s oe oe) oe oe 88 
LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu... .. .. « of 4% 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. oe «+ oe «oo of 48 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. o- oF « oF oF 88 


THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. «. «1 oe os 48. 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s, 





ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





DIE LETZTEN -GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes ., 4s. 
TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka .. .. os os 4% 
(Both elegantly Llustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. .. «. 48 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts, 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 
(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—‘‘ THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ‘WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 4s.; post free, 
2s. each, ‘ 


LEO 


LONDON: J. B. CRAMER anv CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT: 





.| Grand Hotel de la Paix, M 


TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental publishers in Leipzig, Berlin, Namburg, 
Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising, 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





Adame FLORENCE LANCIA'S FARE- 
WELL.—Madame Lancia begs to announce that after 
this year (1874) she will sing no more in public, she having 
positively determined to retire from the Profession,—288, Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place, W. ° 





ENITENTIAL ANTHEM, “I WILL ARISE 

AND GO TO MY FATHER,” for Four Voices (S.A.'T.B.) 
Composed by GEORGE BENSON, Gentleman of Her Majesty's 
Chapels Royal, and Lay Vicar of Westminster Abbey. Post- 
free for 18 stamps. Published by Wrraxs & Co., 16, Hanover- 
atreet, and Lamporn Cock, 63, New Bond-street, W. 





R. CROTCH’S “ PALESTINE.”—Now Ready, 

W. H. CALLCOTT’S Transposed Editions of the moat 
popular Songa, Duet, &c.—C. Lonspas, 26, Old Bond-street, 
where may be all W. H. Callcott’s famous Pianoforte Solo 
aud Duet Arrangements. 





Second Edition, with many new Letters. 
Cay ts and MENDELSSOHN (1821-1881). 


Translated from the German of Dra. Kant Menpgissoun 
by M. E. VON GLEHN, with Portraits, Fac-simile, and Letters, 
by Mendelssohn of later date. Crown 8vo., handsomely 
bound, 5s. ‘‘ Every page is full of interest, not merely to the 
musician, but to the general reader.”—‘ Standard.” 


Macmittan & Co., London, 





— FOLI begs to announce that he will 
return to London on May 10th, Address, until Feb, 17th, 

oscow, Russia ; x that date, 

until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna 





R. H. C. COOPER—Violinist or Conductor— 
has arrived in London. For Terms, &c., apply to 
Mr. Cooper, 16, Keppel-street, Russell-square, W.C. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her Teallannn, 22a, Dorset Stazet, 
Portman-square, W. 





R. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 





INTERNATIONAL ODE, 
PORTRY BY 
ALFRED TENNYSON, DOL, 
MUSIC BY 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT, 


New Epirion, Octavo, 1s, Narr, 
Lampoun Cock, 63, New Bond-street. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 





NOW READY. Vol. L, price 5s.; by post, 6s, 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. 
Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. ‘With Preface by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL, price 5s.; by post, 58, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. 
of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES, 
(Vol. IL, will be “ Life of 8t. Frances de Chantal,”) 
London: J. T. Hayzs, Lyall-placo, Katon-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 





R. STOLBERG'S VOrOR LOSERS 

For ne and enriching the vice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its high character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 
m Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Cl and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V or 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable Lounge. To 
be obtained of all Wholesale ud Retzil Chemist iv the nited 





11, LITTLE MARLBOROVGH- SIREET. 
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NEW SONGS sy J. L. HATTON. 
A SET OF SEVEN SONGS. 


BEATRICE ABERCROMBIE. 


BIRD SANG IN A HAWTHORN TREE. 
lt Soprano. Key, F minor. Compass, 12 notes, € to G. 
“This song for soprano is exceedingly original, qradat, 
and truly charming—a song that will add to its composer's ¢ 
fame.”—*' Qaeen,” December 20. ‘‘There is no one of these 
songs that is net marked by musicianly thoughtfulness. The 
first, in F minor, has a delicious accompaniment to a gracefu¥ 
melody.”—** Morning Poot,” Deeember 11. 


FR Lossous. Soprano. Key, B flat. Compass, 
11 not D te G. 


‘Ag fresh as it is beantiful—a 
true musical poem in fact, franglt with delicate smiagery, 
aud conspicuous for ils finished workmeanship.”—** Qacen,’ 


December 20. “The second ‘ Blossoms,’ with its quaint and 
original accompanying figure is of a phrase that haunts the mind 
when once hearl.”-—" Morning Post,” December Vi 

PIPPLING WAVES. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 

LY Compass, 12 notes, A to E “Is as sootling and 
pleasing in character as the subject demands. The words of 
the whole set are good, and the songs prove that the author of 
*To Anthea’ bas still a fertile vein of sweet and vocal melody,” 
—** Morning Post,” December 11, 
ws! NG,.NOR LET ONE NOTE OF SADNESS 
. Soprano. Key, A flat. Compass, 10 notes, EtoG. ‘* No 
whit inferior to any one of the sct ; isa charming song, with a 
melody as interesting as it ja novel.”—** Morning Post,” 
December 11 

YONG OF THE SEA BREEZE. Mezzo-Soprano 
Wor Baritone. Key, F. Compass, 9 notes, Cto D. ‘Mr. 
Hatton has been very successful in this song, which has a good 
swing of melody, and runs on well from the first note to the 
last; it just suits the words. —“ The Orchestra,” Deeember 12, 
“Ie as fresh, vigorous, and enlivening as its subject. There 
can be no danger in foretelling an early popularity.”—“ Tele- 


graph,” December 26. 
7 STREAM. Mezzo-Soprano. Key, D. 

_ Compass, 11 notes C to F.” ‘A beautiful song for mezzo- 
soprano or contralto, opening with an andante con molto 
movement, soft, gliding, and reminding us of the Barcarolle,”— 
**The Hour,” December 17. 
Se VILLAGE CHURCH. Mezzo-Soprano or 

Baritone. Key, E flat. Compass, 10 notes, C to E flat. 
«One of those simple, unaffected little ditties which will please 
allalike. For who does not love fresh melody, true expression, 
and chaste harmony.”’—‘t Queen,” December 6, “A song for 
all times and seasons is ‘The Old Village Church,’ the music of 
which, by J. L. Hatton, is in his happiest style, and allied to 
really protons verses by Beatrice Abercrombie,”—‘‘ Graphic,” 
November 22. 
PRICE, FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
SOLD AT HALF-PRICE, 
LONDON: 


DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


our 
pr 


J. T. HAYES, 
Churcy Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his now having a Central Branch at 
4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 





~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c, (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of ‘Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each Is., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 58.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., 2s. 6d. each; postage, 38d. 

** Amongst the Church storics of late years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”"—Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told."—Literary Churchman, 
‘*A prettior story was never written.” —Guardian, 
**Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review, 
** An attractive little tale.”"—Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is bard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined." —Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD, 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d, 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—G@uardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each 3a. 6d.; by Post 3s. 10d. 

**Too popular to need more than passing mention, They are 
ull of sound, wholesome teaching.""—Guardian, 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 

There |s a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 

piety throushout,”—Churchman, 


Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; ayn 4 
MENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE TILOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


WITIL ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 


PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





LONDON: 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 











201, REGENT STREET, W, 





——— 
INSLEYS’ MAGAZIygZ 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING 


OURT AND SOCIAL LIFE Iv 


FRANCE UNDER NAPOLEON the T! ' 
late FELIX WHITEHURST, 2vols, 8yo 0D. By the 


LD ROME AND NEW ITALY, jy 


EMILIO CASTELAR. Translated b 
ARNOLD. 1 vol. 8vo. y Mrs. ARTHUR 


HE SHUTTLECOCK PAPERS: , 


Book for an Idle Hour. By J. ASHBY E 
1 vol. crown 8vo, d STERRY, 


- ee iy pan a ae 

N ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER cop. 
RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES, By tho 

COMTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo,, with Portraits, 


NOREIGN BIOGRAPHIES, py 


WILLIAM MACCALL, 2 vols., 8vo. 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases 


of Religious Life in the Metropolis. By th 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 1 vol, 8vo, lis, 2’ &™ & 


ICKETS IN THE WEST; or, tho 
: Twelve in America, By R. A. FITZGERALD, With 
Portrait and Illustrations. 1 vol., 5s. 


HE EARL’S PROMISE: a New Novel, 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 8 vols. 

HE SQUIRE’S GRANDSON: a Tale 
of a Strong Man’s Weakness. By ROBERT ST. JOHN 


CORBET, Author of ‘‘The Canon’s Daughters,” “ Church and 
Wife,” &c. In 8 vols, 


PAIR OF BLUE EYES. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Greenwood Tree,” &c, 8 vols, 


HE BELLE OF BELGRAVIA. A 


New Novel. By G. W. GARRETT. 2 vols, 


Bes DAUGHTERS. By E. DYNE 


FENTON. 


Hom: SWEET HOME. By Mrs, J. 
H. RIDDELL: 8 vols. 


OBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT, A 


Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Nellie’s Memories.” 3 vols 


LIVIA’S LOVERS. A New Novel. 
8 vols. 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 












































AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL, 


tHE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAEER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InsTRUOCTION GnRaTIs. 





Tlustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post fv 
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THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ. 





On the isle of Penekese, 

Ringed about by sapphire seas, 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, 
Stood the Master with his school. 
Said the Master to the youth : 

‘* We have come in search of truth, 
As with fingers of the blind 

We are groping here to find 
What the hieroglyphics mean 

Of the Unseen in the seen. 

Of our weakness made aware, 

On the threshold of our task 

Let us light and guidance ask, 
Let us pause in silent prayer!” 


Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 

And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and ery of bird 

Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted. 

As thin mists are glorified 

By the light they cannot hide, 

All who gazed upon him saw, 
Through its veil of tender awe, 
How his face was still uplit 

By the old sweet look of it, 

Who the secret may declare 

Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 


In the lap of sheltering seas 
Rests the isle of Penekese ; 

But the lord of the domain 
Comes not to his own again. 
Many an ear the word shall seek 
He alone could fitly speak. 

And one name for evermore 
Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 

By the waves that kiss the shore. 


J. G. WHITTIER. 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. George Honey is engaged for Belfast. 





Miss Eleanor Bufton will join Younge’s “ Heart’s 
Delight” Company. 





Dr. Corry and his Panorama of Ireland are 
paying a return visit to Manchester. 





Mr. Robert Hiller is giving a series of Soirées 
Fantastiques at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
md as he is very clever, he is attracting large 
houses, 

There is no change in the program at any of the 
Manchester theatres. The Pantomimes still rule 
supreme, and to all appearance will continue to d 
#0 till Easter. 5 





Mille. Beatrice and company have commenced an 
tmgagement of eighteen nights at the Liverpool 
Amphitheatre, and are playing this week in the 
English version of ‘* Nos Intimes.” 





Mr. F. Maccabe gave his farewell , erformances of 
his entertainment in Manchester, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday last, to audiences of con- 
tiderably over two thousand each night. 





Dr. Hans von Biilow gave a pianoforte recital at 
&. George’s Hall (small concert-room), Liverpool, 
wn Saturday afternoon last, his fourth appearance in 

l. There was a crowded and enthusiastic 





Sir Julius Benedict intends to produce Haydn’s 
Yas in B flat at the concerts of the Liverpool 
ilharmonie Society, of which he is conductor. 
Mt. Cowen’s First Symphony has already been 
layed at these concerts. 

Miss Florence Marryatt, the novelist, will make in 
Ghigow, during the present month, her début as a 








dramatic reader. Selections from Seott will be 
accompanied by incidental music, the solos in which 


will be given by Madame Bodda Pyne. 





Herr Joachim will make his first appearance in 
Liverpool this season at the “ Popular” concert at 
the Philharmonic Hall on Tuesday next, when he 
will be associated with Mdme. Carreno-Sauret, the 
charming pianist, who has on several occasions won 
much favour in Liverpool, MM. Ries and Zerbini 
and Sig. Piatti; vocalist, Mdme. Eleanor Armstrong. 





Mr. Hallé gave “ Judas Maceabeus,” at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Thursday last, with 
Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Patey, and 
Messrs. Vernon Rigby and Lewis Thomas. The 
performance was very creditable, and although 
Manchester had been electing its Parliamentary 
Representatives during the day the audience was a 
very large one. ; 





Sullivan’s ‘Prodigal Son,” was fairly done at Mr. 
De Jong’s last concert at Manchester. As the band 
parts did not arrive till nearly seven, there had been 
no rehearsal, so that it would be unfair to judge it 
very severely. Miss Katharine Poyntz, who replaced 
Miss Edith Wynne (indisposed), sang very well, and 
the other principals deserve praise for their share. 
They were Miss H. D’Alton, Mr. J. H. Pearson and 
Mr. Wadmore. 





During the run of the Plymouth pantomime, the 
mayor and several members of the corporation have 
been caricatured. At the quarterly meeting of the 
Town Council yesterday this was the subject of long 
and exciting discussion, ending in the passing of 
a resolution, expressing extreme disapprobation that 
the manager, Mr. Newcombe, who is a tenant of the 
corporation, should have represented the town 
councillors in a grotesque and unbecoming manner, 
and severely censuring him for making such a 
representation of the chief magistrate. 





The thirty-fourth Reid Concert takes place in 
Edinburgh to-day, Friday. Professor Oakeley has 
organised a program of which Mendelssohn's Scotch 
Symphony and Bach’s Suite for orchestra in D 
major are chief features, together with Rietz’s 
concert overture, introduced for the first time into 
Scotland. Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. Vieux- 
temps, Straus, and Mr. Charles Hallé are principal 
instrumentalists, Mesdames Otto Alvsleben and 
Enriquez the vocalists; and the orchestra is 
numerous and streng. The program opens with 
General Reid’s Introduction, Pastorale, Minuet, and 
March, 





The Aberdeen Free Press says that Mr. Sullivan 
played Richard III. on Wednesday, the Gamester 
on Thursday, Claude Melnotte on Friday, Macbeth 
on Saturday, Othello on Monday, and the Gamester 
again on Saturday, and, spite of the electioneering 
excitement and activity, the house has been well 
filled every night, and on some nights crowded to 
overflowing; the great tragedian never failing to 
agitate his audience to the depths, and drive them to 
relieve themselves by frenzied bursts of applause. 
We cannot but regard it as a healthy symptom of 
the public taste that such crowds have been drawn 
to hear the greatest actor of his generation, the un- 
questionable leader of the British stage No exhi- 
bition could be better fitted to elevate the mind by 
the tragic emotions of terror and pity. Mr. Sulli- 
van's art is of the very highest order; it is difficult 
to speak of it in terms that will not appear exag- 
geration to all but those who know what the imper- 
sonation of a great tragic character requires, and 
how rarely all the elements of suclhan impersonation 
are found united. 





Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company guve six 
performances at the Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, 
last week with great success, the large theatre 
being crowded each evening, and the audiences 
exceedingly enthusiastic. Mr. Rosa’s Company had 
a short time ago a successful three weeks’ season at 
the Alexandra Theatre with the same principal 








artists — Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Rose Hersee, 
Mdme. Vaneri, Miss Lucy Franklein, Mr. W. Castle, 
Mr. A. Cook, and Mr. 8. Campbell. The opera 
last week were “ Maritana,” “ Rose of Castille,” 
‘Bohemian Girl,” “ Il Trovatore,” “ Marriage of 
Figaro,” and “ Faust.’ The star of the troupe is 
beyond all dispute Miss Blanche Cole; she was 
in splendid voice, and has wonderfully improved 
during the tour, both as actress and singer. On 
each appearance Miss Cole has been rapturously 
applauded and is universally popular in Liverpool, 
both in the concert room and on the stage. Miss 
Hersee always sings and acts charmingly ; she was 
especially successful as Cherubino in Mozart’s opera, 
Mdme. Vaneri, Miss Franklein, Mr, J. W. Turner 
(a new tenor), Messrs. Castle, Campbell, Stevens, 
and Mr, and Mrs, Aynsley Cook have all been 
well received, and the band, chorus, and dresses 
have given satisfaction, 

At the Liverpool Philharmonic Society's concert 
on Tuesday last, the following program was per- 
formed :—Overture, ‘‘ Iphigenie en Aulide,” Gluck; 
Song, ‘‘ The Message” (Blumenthal), Mr. Vernon 
Rigby; Hunting Chorus, ‘ Seasons,” Haydn; Solo 
Violoncello and Larghetto, and Finale Allegro vivo 
from first concerto, (Piatti), Sig. Piatti; Scena, ‘ In 
vano il fato’”’ (Meyerbeer), Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
rington ; Symphony in G minor, Benedict; Overture, 
** Leonora,” Beethoven; Duet, ‘‘ Mira la bianca 
luna” (Rossini), Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Mr. Vernon Rigby; Entr’acte and Wedding Chorus, 
“ Lohengrin,” Wagner; Song, ‘The grey dawn 
steals’? (Schira), Mr. Vernon Rigby; Solo violon- 
cello, ‘‘ Siciliani,” Veracini; Gavotte, ‘‘ Geminiani,” 
Sig. Piatti; Cavatina, ‘‘ My long hair is braided” 
(Wallace), Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington ; Chorus, 
‘“* Market chorus,” Auber; Overture, “Pré aux 
cleres,’’ Herold, Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict, 
The conductor's new symphony was performed for 
the first time here, and excited much interest. We 
need hardly say that Sir Julius was liberally 
applauded. Mdme. Sherrington and Mr, Vernon 
Rigby (the lady one of our very best artists, though for 
some strange reason far too seldom heard in 
Liverpool,) were not very happy in their selections ; 
Mdme, Sherrington, however, won much applause 
for her brilliant singing of Wallace’s song from 
the ** Amber Witch.” 





COMCERTS. 

The principal composition at the British Orchestral 
Society’s concert last week was the great symphony 
of Mozart's, the ‘‘ Jupiter.” A very careful and 
creditable execution of this magnificent work enhanced 
the reputation of the British Orchestralists for 
conscientious workmanship. Two overtures—Beet- 
hoven’s 8rd * Leonora” and Mendelssohn's ‘ Isles 
of Fingal’—also brought out the resources of the. 
band. ‘The former suffered in detail from the 
trumpet solos being each time very oddly out of 
tune; nevertheless the general execution called 
down a bis. Mendelssohn's overture which con- 
cluded the program, was capitally given by Mr. 
George Mount’s forces. A couple of instrumental 
solos diversified the selection—a pianoforte per- 
formance by Miss Kate Roberts, and a solo on the 
viola by Mr. W. C. Doyle. The lady rendered with 
her habitual taste and charm Sir Sterndale Bennett's 
graceful caprice in EB. This performance was one 
of the pleasantest episodes of the evening. Less 
can be said for the gentleman's cold execution of 
David’s insipid econcertino. . Miss Julia Elton and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd were the vocalists, and the songs 
included airs by Haydn, Weber, Sullivan and Bache, 
Mr. Lloyd gave in capital style “ Refrain thy voice 
from weeping,” though the accompaniment at times 
almost drowned his voice. Altogether the concert 
afforded a favourable indication of the zeal and 
progress of the Society. 

M. Gounod’s first concert this year came off on 
Saturday, when the program was made up of 
his “ St. Cecilia” Mass, and the incidental music 
composed by him to Jules Barbier'’s drama, 
“Jeanne d'Arc,” which has been played with 
great success at the Thédtre de la Gaité, at 
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Paris. The Mass, which was given for the 
first time in England, was received with enthusiastic 
applause. It has been enriched by a new Offertorium, 
which like the rest of the music shows the composer’s 
gift in a very attractive light. His handling of 
instrumental effects is always able in this as in 
previous works. But the ‘Jeanne d’Arc"’ music 
commanded the greatest interest of the audience. 
This series of musical illustrations amounts in its 
scope and importance almost to an opera rather than 
a selection of lyrical accompaniments toa stage play. 
The Orchestral Prelude is in itself a delicate and 
beautiful work. It represents the ‘Stillness of 
twilight in the valley” and the ‘ Flocks returning to 
their folds "—the pastoral character being conveyed 
by a solo played by M. 
Dubrucq. This prelude fascinated all hearers. An 
impressive chorus of fugitives comes next—peasants 
and their families fying from their homes at the first 
echoes of war. Then comes the Angelus ringing at 
the village church, and Jeanne hears those Voices 
which induce her to quit her home and save her 
country. A vision of Saints leads to a duet and 
choral refrain. For the Court scenes we have a 
madrigal sung by ladies’ voices, a page’s song, anda 
minuet for orchestra, A patriotic chorus which 
produced great effect in Paris fell rather flat here, 
probably from the absence of scenic and dramatic 
accessories. So with the important Battle prayer 
‘** Dieu le veut,” which in Paris tells immensely but 
here did not obtain even an encore. It is 
nevertheless a fine piece of composition; and 
the prison music, which follows the Coronation 
march, and closes Jeanne’s tragic career, is 
all most cleverly worked out. Lut to appreciate 
such music at its due worth, the dramatic ad- 


for oboe, charmingly 


THEATRES. 





A new play for Mr. Irving, and that by a new play- 
wright, may well prove a source of curiosity for the 
theatrical public, such as sufficed on Saturday to 
crowd the Lyceum with a brilliant audience. 
‘« Philip,” a romantic drama of domestic interest in 
four acts, is by Mr. Hamilton Aidé, a novelist and 
verse-writer who has a creditable gift of musical 
composition, and who now shows that he has a good 
instinct for dramatic construction and stage resource. 
The merits of ‘“ Philip” are a clear coherent story, 
several effective situations, and an interest which 
culminates up to the last incident, though that is 
somewhat disappointing. The defects of the play 
are the unsympathetic character of the hero, and a 
certain lack of vis in the dialogue throughout. 
Where the occasion calls for passionate eloquence 
or poetic diction as the case may be, the language 
instead of soaring remains flaccid; as schoolboys 
would say, it has no “ pluck.” Mr. Hamilton Aidé, 
however, has a ready flow of poetic diction; which 
makes it all the more curious that he has put hardly 
any of it into this romantic play. In one scene an 
admirable opportunity occurs for a poetical descrip- 
tion of love. And this is how the hero acquits 
himself: ‘ Love,” says he, “ ennobles all it touches ” 
—surely as meek a rendering of our old friend ‘ Nihil 
tetigit ’ as could be imagined. There are one or 
two rather pretty conceits in the piece, especially 
that which says it is only the common roses that 
expose their hearts; but as a whole the language 
does not rise to the demands of the stronger situa- 
tions. 

The story of ‘* Philip”? has done duty on previous 
occasions alike in novelistic and dramatic form. Its 








juncts are necessary. It is not fair to divorce it | 
from these. Taking it, however, in the only form 
we are likely to enjoy it in England, namely in 
concert form, we are glad to welcome the work which | 
well deserved its reception, and merits to be heard 
frequently. M. Gounod conducted with great effect 
and was warmly greeted. ‘The band rendered better 
service than the chorus, which was weak, especially 
in the sopranos, while its enunciation of the words 
was anything but distinct. But the precision of the 
orchestra deserves all praise. 

On Saturday a performance of Handel's ‘ Theo- 


chief situation, forming indeed the catastrophe, is 
the walling up alive of a paramour by the man whom 
he has injured. Balzac employed this incident with 
horrific effect in his story of ‘‘ Le Grand Bretéche,” 
in which a vindictive husband, having certain sus- 


until the wretched prisoner expires. 





dora”’ was given at the Crystal Palace, the principal 


and Stirling, Mr. Cummings, and Sig. Agnesi. 


were well up to the mark. 


fair,”’ and the choruses, ‘“‘ Venus laughing from the 
skies,” and “* He saw the lovely youth.” 

The Monday Popular Concert of this week had 
for its executive attraction Dr. yon Biilow, returned 
p-p.c. His reception and the farewell greetings 
accorded him were uproariously enthusiastic. He 
gave a Handelic selection, and the chaste purity of 
this rendering, so greatly in contrast to some of his 
fiery declamations, exhibited the great range of the 
pianist’s powers, and his appreciation of all schools. 
The audience strove hard to enforce a bis, but Herr 
vy. Biilow firmly declined. His duo with Sig.- Piatti 
was Beethoven's Sonata in C major for pianoforte 
and violoncello; and he joined Piatti and Straus in 
Molique’s Trio in B flat. The usual quartet was 
repluced by a septet—Mozart’s divertimento, for 
two violins, viola, ‘cello, contrabass, and two French 
horns, which was capitally played. Mdme. Patey 
was the vocalist, giving the familiar songs, ‘‘ Caro 
mio ben” (Giordani), and “ Peacefully slumber” 
(Randegger). M. Zerbini conducted. 

Exeter Hall was crowded to excess on Friday, 
when ‘ Elijah” was done by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. Sir Michael Costa conducted, and the 
performance went with the usual flpency and success 
which attach to the execution of this society. 








We would again call attention to the production 
of * Fridolin” and “ The Bride of Dunkerron,” by 
the Brixton Choral Society on Monday next, 


forty-six years ago. 


brother. The latter falls lifeless; and Philip 
covering the dead man’s face with a handkerchief 
steals off from home and country. 


achieved, and the mean flight of the fratricide, com 
pletely alienate sympathy from Philip. 


state of Spain—growled at his mother, and brother 
and lady-love. 
as ever ran his head against stone walls. 


to blood-letting, his crime is simply that of Cain 
Then away he goes. 


in America where_he has grown rich by speculation 


more. 
circles of cocodettes, he meets his old love Marie 





Empire, 


picions that his wife's lover is in a closet-recess of 
her chamber, has the recess walled up with stone 
and mortar, and remains with his wife day and night 
Scribe took 
‘‘Le Grand Bretéche’’ and made an opera of it, 
“Le Magon,” which in due course Mr. Planché 
translated, and it was brought out at the Adelphi 
In 1854 another version taken 
vocalists being Mdme. Sherrington, Mdlles. Dones | direct from Balzac’s story was done at the Princess's 
The | called “* The Married Unmarried.” 
recent execution at the Albert Hall has familiarised | debted to Balzac chiefly for the last incident of his 
concert-goers and the musical world with this work. | play, and strangely enough he makes his principal 
The present performance was very fine ; Mr. Manns | character mention the source. Shortly put, the plot 
conducted excellently, and orchestra and chorus | is the love of two brothers, Philip and Juan, for an 
The most successful’ orphan girl Marie, whom their mother has taken 
numbers were the air, “Angels ever bright and | from a convent to be her companion. Marie prefers 
the haughty and bitter-tempered Philip to the soft 
but treacherous Juan; so Juan tells his mother, a 
proud and domineering dona as any Spain can show. 
Marie is banished again to the convent ; the brothers 
quarrel about her; Juan aims a blow with his knife 
at Philip, but misses; and Philip who has a gun in 
his hand, deliberately cocks it and shoots his 


Mr, Aidé is in- 


The gold-blooded way in which this murder is 


He has 
hitherto done nothing to gain sympathy; he has 
arrived upon the scene in an accursedly bad humour 
with things in general—growled about the political 


Altogether as cross-grained a fellow 
His treat- 
ment of Juan, considering that he himself was armed 
with a gun, and Juan was not, betrayed a tyrannous 
and offensive spirit; and when from words he gets 


In the second act eight years 
have passed, and Philip comes back from a residence 


His mother is dead; of his brother he has heard no 
But féted, courted and flattered in Parisian 


who is now the protégée of a flashy marquise of the 
In the saloon of the marquise Philip 


woos and wins his former love. Their married life 
is passed in a chateau of Britanny, where Phili 
who has now changed his name to Saint lier 
keeps his wife immured from the outer world nd 
shows symptoms of jealous anxiety added to rw 
chronic low-spirits of his which are now aggravated 
by remorse. Far from a cheerful companion jg this 
gloomy, jealous criminal, hiding from possible detec. 
tion; but his wife, ignorant of the source of his 
misery, still lavishes her affection upon him. There 
arrives at the chatéau a shabby old man, with g 
letter of introduction to M. de Saint Léon. The 
shabby old man soon lets us know that he is the 
young and vigorous brother Juan, not dead after all 
but thirsting for revenge. Undetected in his dis. 
guise, he tells the story, over a breakfast 3 trois, of 
the fratricide and criminal flight of Philip. The 
guilty brother is paralysed with fear; the wife suffers 
agony to hear thus of her husband’s crime for the 
first time. As for the identity of their visitor that 
is still undiscovered, though Philip thinks the dis. 
guise conceals a lover of his wife's. He is the more 
convinced when, subsequéntly by returning unexpec. 
tedly from a journey, he catches his wife in her 
chamber, in a state of obvious terror and embarrass. 
ment. In fact, Juan has pushed his way in here, 
and though scornfully rejected by the wife, has been 
concealed in her oratory in fear of her husband's 
violent temper. Now follows the walling-up busi- 
ness. Philip actually alludes to Balzac’s story and 
proceeds to imitate it; orders in the masons, who 
proceed to pile up square stones much as children 
play at “bricks,” fitting the flat surfaces to the 
round pillars of the oratory, and earning thereby the 
laugh of some sceptical practitioners in the gallery 
who know how long that sort of workmanship would 
last. This is a dangerous scene for the dramatic 
interest of the play; for the entrance and work of 
the mason supers trenches perilously on burlesque. 
Searcely, however, has the wall been commenced, 
when the agony of the wife works up her husband's 
rage to an explosive point. He stops the work; he 
dismisses the masons; he bursts into the oratory, 
is confronted by his brother, and falls back, thank- 
ing God that he never killed him after all. Now 
follows a weak dénouement. ‘he brother Juan, 
who for nine years has cherished a passion for Marie 
and the prospect of revenge, suddenly repents, ex- 
onerates his sister-in-law, begs his brother’s pardon 
(pardon for being shot and partially walled up!) 
and sneaks off the premises, while Philip and Marie 
fly into each other’s arms. 

The conclusion is transparently tame and in- 
effective: indeed the entire catastrophe, which 
impends but never comes off, is improbable. Why 
should not Marie at once confess Juan’s presence? 
She must have known what a relief it would be to 
the remorseful Philip. Why should she hide the 
man at all? Having hidden him, why should she 
not break the fact of his existence to her husband? 
Why let Philip go, pistol in hand, and his heart on 
fire, to confront the man whom he had shot once 
and might more effectually shoot another time? 
Again, the moral revulsion which goes on in Juan’s 
, | character because a few workmen have planted some 
, | child’s bricks before his entrance is most unnatural. 
From a wolf, a sleuth-hound, he changes to a spaniel. 
“ Kill me, if you will,” he says, ‘I have deserved it.” 
- | But brother Philip calmly ignores him at this june- 
ture. He is too busy kissing his wife. 

The acting is very good throughout. As Philip 
Mr. Irving was splendidly stately and sardonic, with 
a gloomy picturesqueness of mien and manner, and 
a concentrated of emotion which rose to intensity 
as the occasion demanded. In the first act on 
Saturday he was too emphatic; his voice trembled 
as with suppressed passion when he had only a few 
sarcastic commonplaces to utter. This however may 
have been nervousness; at all events he discarded 
. | the fault as the play proceeded, and his acting be- 
came powerful, though with a power well kept within 
rein. Nothing of the exaggeration which marred his 
. | Richelieu was here. In no instance did emphasis, 
of which there is an abundant supply in Mr. Irving's 
acting, lose the counterbalance of judgment. What 
, | militates against the more perfect acceptance of & 
part like Philip is not Mr: Irving’s fault but the 
author's, Philip is an utterly cold gnd 
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fellow. Beyond the love for his wife, which is selfish 
and engrossing, he has no amiable qualities at all. 
He is rude to his mother, he treats his brother 
seurvily, he runs away when he gets into trouble, 
he acquires riches without deserving them, and 
spends them by immuring himself and his wife in a 
remote country mansion where he will not let her 
see a soul but their own household. Finally on no 
evidence whatever he suspects her of carrying on an 
intrigue with a young butterfly of the aristocracy, 
snd nearly commits fraticide in earnest this time in 
order to imitate a notion of Balzac’s. A more un- 
attractive hero never trod the stage; and it is greatly 
due to Mr. Irving's artistic delicacy that this fellow 
Philip is not cried down by the audience rather than 
applauded. Mr. Clayton’s Juan shows Mr, Clayton 
ina robuster and better light than usual. It is a 
good conception, well worked out. The sympathies 
of the audience should have gone with Juan rather 
than Philip: the bullied brother is the better soul 
after all. Miss Isabel Bateman who plays Marie 
exhibits a very commendable advance in her art. 
The part was acted with great quietude and concen- 
tration of all the emotional and pathetic elements. 
It was as good in its way as Mr. Irving’s, full of 
subtle suggestion and at the furthest remove from 
exaggeration. We have not seen anything that has 
suited Miss Bateman better, not even the Queen 
Henriette of ‘* Charles I.” Miss Georgina Paunce- 
fort as the proud Spanish mother, and Miss Virginia 
Francis as the flippant but good-natured Marquise, 
are specimens of a wasteful use of good art by the 
author. Both characters disappear after a single act 
apiece ; yet both are elaborated with sufficient suc- 
cess to warrant better treatment. The scenery is 
striking and beautiful, the first scene, a Spanish 
landscape, being especially effective, as is the national 
costuming in this act. Altogether ‘Philip ’’ will well 
repay a visit; the shortcomings which we have in- 
dicated do not wholly bar its successful appeal to 
interest, and it has many merits which should 
warrant a useful future for Mr. Aidé as one of onr 
playwrights. 


The indisposition of Miss Wallis has enforced 
her temporary withdrawal from the performance of 
“Amy Robsart’’ at the National playhouse. The 
title-réle is now held by Miss Edith Stuart, an actress 
vith true conception and excellent will, though her 
physical means are hardly equal to the strain pnt 
upon them. Amy Robsart is a very exacting part; 
and itis to Miss Stuart’s credit that the audience 
keenly recognise the ardour and zeal of her efforts. 
Miss Cicely Nott is now Queen Elizabeth, and much 
the same remark about lack of physique may also be 
applied here. The intention is excellent, but one 
wants so regal a dame for Elizabeth—stately and 
fiery, with a capacity for rapid utterance. Miss Nott 
is over-slow and deliberate in the Queen’s passionate 
menacing moods. The rest of the cast remains as 
inour last report. Mr. Ryder is an excellent Varney. 
Mr. Sinclair an imposing Leicester. But seeing that 
the Earl of Leicester is such a magnifico, and yet 
fears the rivalry of the Earl of Sussex, why should 
the latter be represented in statue dress and de- 
iheanour as insignificant ? Sussex should surely be 
only less glittering than Leicester, and should not 
‘ppear inferior to the much poorer gentleman, Walter 
Raleigh. 

The production of * The Rivals” at the morning 
Performances of the Gaiety Theatre attracted on 
Saturday a very full house, and the delight of the 
audience found vent in warm applause often repeated. 
The cast is appreciably strong. Mr. Phelps’s Sir 
Anthony Absolute is among the best of his imper- 
‘onations; Mr. J. L. Toole’s Acres sufficed to keep 
the spectators in the merriest mood; and Miss E. 
Farren's Lydia Languish gives us the romantic 
Young lady’s traits in sharp exaggerated outline. 
The comedy, revived with attention to costume and 
Senic accessories, was further graced and strength- 
‘ned by Mr. Hermann Vezin and Miss Carlisle, as 
Foulkland and Julia; while Mrs. Leigh as Mrs. 
Malaprop, Mr. Charles Harcourt, Captain Absolute, 
ind Mr. Lionel Brough, David, made the remaining 
ttatures of a commendable representation. 

At the Princess's “ Griselda” has been withdrawn, 
tad“ Are and Crown” substituted, prior to the pro- 








duction of ‘* Marie Stuart” by Mr. Wills. (By the 
way, why this affectation of the Continental Marie?) 
In Mr. Taylor’s play we have a resumption of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rousby of the parts of Gardiner and the 
Lady Elizabeth, and Miss Henderson, Mr. William 
Rignold and Mr. A. Nelson are in the cast. ‘ Puss 
in Boots” still lasts, shorn of its harlequinade. 

Robertson’s “ School” has passed its five hun- 
dredth night: the fact needs no commentary. Five 
hundred nights spread over five yoars attest the 
popularity and worth of this genial little comedy in 
the teeth of the disparaging critics who imagined 
they annihilated this order of play when they in- 
vented the phrase Teacup-and-saucer Comedy. 
Teacups however still flourish and cheer if they do 
not inebriate. That they may fail to do this isa 
defect never forgiven them by certain grumblers 
who abuse all art that is not flavoured with alcohol. 
“* School”’ is now preceded by the comedietta * Don’t 
Judge by Appearances,” originally brought out at the 
Princess’s about sixteen years since, and now acted 
by Mr. Collete, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Glover, and Miss 
Blanche Wilton in lively fashion. 

The French plays at the Holborn since our last 
have been ‘ L’Infortunée Caroline” and Cadol’s 
comedy ‘ Les Inutiles.” The first is a half serious 
half humorous piece, the humour of it very droll, 
with M. Didier the central figure, and M. Didier’s 
face a study for all actors. Jubinet, the character 
he enacts, is a silly good-natured gullible fellow, the 
husband of Caroline, and he is persuaded into the 
conviction that he is a monster of infidelity, being 
really quite harmless and simple-minded. The bur- 
lesque griefs of his wife Caroline were very funnily 
sustained by Malle. Dolly; and Mdme. Adolphe 
made a fearsome mother-in-law, as M. Paul Legrand 
did a father. This play came out in London some 
little while ago as ‘* A Tender Chord,” but the version 
was inadequate compared with the French original. 
As to “‘ Les Inutiles,” that comedy is a quiet unsen- 
sational play, and the absence of Didier and Schey 
is not. compensated by special excellence in those 
who remain. The “useless ones” are an elderly 
baron, a middle-aged count and a young man, 
untitled, who are suitors for a young lady of fortune. 
The elderly lover is proud and critical, the young 
one shallying, and the middle-aged wins the prize 
by being ruined and drawing back out of delicacy. 
The girl lives with Paul’s sister and brother-in-law, 
who also is in pecuniary straits, and wants money, 
but refuses the fortune which the young lady presses 
upon him. So she goes to the Count Paul, and 
says, ‘* Monsieur, they would accept this accommoda- 
tion from you; you shall lend it them for me, and 
marry me as security.” But Paul’s circumstances 
improve before he is driven into this not very self- 
flattering bargain. Paulis played by M. Dalbert in 
an artistic manner, but the other lovers are made 
too broad in the hands of MM. Perrier and Bilhaut. 
Malle. Tholer is a charming heroine and carries off 
the palm. 

“Your Vote and Interest,” a smart little faree by 
Mr. Alfred Maltby, was brought out at the Court the 
other night. It turns less upon elections than on a 
mistaken recognition of Bill Hearty a working man 
as the heir to a large fortune. Mr. W. J. Hillis 
highly amusing, and with Miss Kate Phillips shares 
the honours. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 
The Ingoldsby Club, a dramatic society, instituted 
1860—in which Charles Dickens evinced not a little 
interest, and from which more than one author and 
actor of repute has sprung—gave their fifty-third 
private performance in the Lecture Hall of the Wal- 
worth Institution, on Wednesday evening. The 
performance included a farce ‘‘ Doing the ‘ Hansom,’” 
a comedietta, ‘* Home for a Holiday,”’ and an original 
travestie, by Mr. G. H. Kinns, entitled “ Henry ye 
Eighth,’ Hys Lyttle Playe. All went well, the jokes 
of the travestie especially—albeit in some cases 
rather far-fetched—telling well on a sympathetic 
audience: The attendance was numerous and 
fashionable. Great praise is due to the managing 
committee for the attention shown to ensure the 
comfort of their friends. 








~~ 


ATTACK AND ARTICULATION. 


Attack, says Mr. W. H. Daniell, in his papers 
contributed to the Worcester Palladium, has a great 
deal to do with articulation. The classification of 
the alphabet you of course know: vowels and 
consonants, and consonants subdivided with labials, 
dentals, liquids, sibillants, nasals, &c. But for 
illustration sake, I divide the consonants into four 
classes like this: b, d, f, k, p, q, t, v, Tcall dumb, 
because they are literally nothing without a vowel 
sound; c¢, g, h, j, 8, x, 2, I denominate hissing, for 
obvious reasons; J and r are liquid, and m and n are 
nasal. Thus I classify all the consonant actions of 
the organs of articulation at the outset, that we may 
not be embarrassed by names. The vowels contain 
all the articulate sounds of the language, for I do 
not term hissing an articulate sound, nor do I think 
that the claim will be made for either the liquid or 
nasal sounds. They are sounds in a certain sense, 
but have no form. Did you ever see an air-gun? It 
discharges its missile without noise; all at once, 
while you are watching for its arrival, without any 
warning sound, it has arrived. The dumb conso- 
nant is an air-gun. You have seen rockets ascend, 
without doubt ? Do you remember what a fuss they 
made after being lighted? How they hissed and 
sputtered, and then shot up into the air! The 
hissing consonant is a rocket. The cannon sends 
sound and ball together. I think you will recognize 
the similarity between the nasal and liquid conso- 
nants, and the cannon. Each of these weapons 
operates after its own fashion, yet I am inclined 
to believe that they would be found equally 
effective. All, however, operate in equally posi- 
tive manner. Ono carries or drives its missile 
with as much certainty as another. But> wait 
one moment before you assent to this, for there is a 
condition attached. The ball must be of equal size 
with the bore; if it did not fit the bore but should 
chance to be too small, the powder would blow out all 
round it, and of course, the resistance being less, the 
carrying power would be less also, Just soit is with 
the delivery of tone: if you allow just the right space 
for the tone to pass, holding the mouth firmly for 
that purpose, and then use a definite action of the con- 
sonant, the vowel will be driven forward with energy 
and decision. Now this definite consonant action 
assists the attack. As the consonant has no sound 
in itself, you may prepare it where you please. You 
will notice in passing from one note to another, a 
tendency to drag over a connecting sound. To avoid 
this we establish the rule invariably to form the 
consonant on the preceding vowel. It mustbe plain 
that such care as this must argue the probability of 
better articulation than would otherwise occur, 
although to be sure it does not argue the absolute 
certainty of it, for it was only a few evenings since 
that [listened toa singer whose attack was admirable, 
but his articulation was execrable; yet he came from 
abroad with a great reputation. Still a good attack, 
as I have said argues the probability of good articu- 
lation. The great fondness for Italian arias and 
cavatinas, which is felt by a large proportion of those 
studying singing, has a tendency to rather degrade 
the consonant in point of value with those, and the 
vowels are made use of almost exclusively. It is 
fashionable to say that English is a hard language 
to sing, while ‘‘the dear Italian is so charming.” 
French too, is enjoyed by many, but the German 
scouted. I beg leave to differ in toto from these 
decisions. I do not regard the English language as 
equal, for poetic uses, to some others, but I do say 
that for strong, broad singing, there is no language 
equal to it—to me. But understand me; I believe 
in singing music at all times in the language in which 
it was written. I cannot conceive of the “ Messiah" 
satisfying mo in French. In my mind, the 
‘* Adelaide” of Beethoven should never be sung 
except in German. Many of Gounod’s songs are 
finer in French than in any other language, but taking 
English songs, standing as at first written, I fail to 
understand the feelings of those who consider them 
hard to sing. I find asa rule, that such persons 
make very hard work with them, fail to properly 
articulate, and altogether make a bad performance. 
Now it does seem to me that the first duty of an 
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American child, commencing his school career, is to 
learn to use his own language before attempting 
another. So too it seems to me the proper plan for 
a young lady, studying singing, to first learn to sing 
the songs of her own language, leaving Italian and 
other languages for later aequirement. Most will not 
agree with me I know, but my opinion is strong in 
that direction, nevertheless. But when one does 
learn to sing English, let the most important thing 
to gain be understood to be pure articulation. 





CONSTITUTION OF THE COMEDIE. 





Arocentnumber of the Revue des Thédtres describes 
in terms that may interest English readers the con- 
stitution of the famous temple of the drama in the 
Rue de Richelieu, the Comédie Francaise. This 
notable theatrical undertaking has now been in active 
operation for more than two hundred years and only 
once or twice, for brief periods during the Siege of 
Paris and the Reign of the Commune, have the per- 
formances of the ThéAtre Francais been seriously 
interrupted. The present director is, hierarchically 
the lineal descendant of Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, called Molitre; and M. Legouvé or M, 
Sardou might read to-morrow a new play before the 
company in the Rue de Richelieu, just as MM. de 
Voltaire and Crebillon were wont to read their pro- 
ductions before the Le Couvreurs and Arnoulds of 
Louis XV.’s time. Changes of dynastry and even 
democratic revolutions have been but feebly iustru- 
mental in troubling the even tenor of the course 
pursued by the Thédtre Francais. The Comédien 
ordinaires du Roi have become the ordinary comedians 
of the empire or the Republic. While Governments 
have been reared and overthrown a dozen times in 
France, there have been few and trifling vicissitudes 
in the home of Moliére. Fashion has changed; a 
frivolous and irreverent generation not unfrequently 
regard the grand Corneille as a bore and the sublime 
Racine as a windbag; yet, in the Rue de Richelieu 
** Andromaque " and * Les Horaces” still maintain 
their awful supremacy. The music of the Offenbach 
illustrating extravaganzas of a dubious 
character, attracts the vain and the unthinking to 
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half-a-dozen Parisian theatres ; but under the grave 
shadow of the Palais Royal arcades sober-sided 
humorists and lovers of fan who are bald-headed 
and wear white neckecloths continue to gather, and | 
with deeorous chuckles and subdued murmurs of | 
a) preciate the inexhaustible wit of the great | 

of French comedy. For them Sganarelle yet | 

the ribs of his much-injured spouse ; for them 
Dr. Purgon withers with scathing invective the hapless | 
** Malade Imayinaire ; for them the blood freezing 
tribe of apothecaries parade the stage on the anni- 
versary of Moliére’s birthday, chanting their appalling 
A few 
unavoidable mishaps, such as a periodical stress of 
polities excepted, the Comédie Frangaise may be 
considered one of the most continuously successful 


roast 


refrain, ‘* Postea saignare, ensuita purgare.” 


theatrical enterprises ever known. It enjoys, it is 
true, an annual allowance or subvention from the 
State; but this dotation does not nearly approach 
the sum allocated to the Académie de Musique or 
French Opera House, which, for all the millions 
lavished upon it, has never paid and never will pay 
its way. The most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with the Comédie Francaise is that, although 
its usages are strictly traditional and its etiquette so 
aristocratic as to make it one of the most cherished 
asylums of French Conservatism, its government is 
ltepublican and financially it may be considered to 
many intents and purposes a commonwealth. Under 
these aspects it bears.a certain dim resemblance to 
our own Royal Academy of Arts. Thus there are 
twenty socictaires or shareholders in the corpora- 
tion, among whom oecur the illustrious names of 
Got, Bressant, and Delaunay, and of Mesdames 
Favart and Madeline Brohav. These answer to our 
full R.A.’s. Next come the half-fledged Academi- 
cians, the younger fry, the associates or “ pension- 
the well known Mdme. Arnould 
Obery, Malle. Sarah Bernhardt, an@ MM. Berto: 
and Chéry. Again the analogy between the institu 
tions of the Thédtre Frangais and Burlington House 


naires,” ineluding 


|the public and her fellow-artists. 


that is to say, Soci¢taires retirés. Among these 
last may be mentioned the renowned Geffroy, 
Monrose, Prévost, Regnier, and La Fontaine, with 
Mesdames Augustine Brohan and Judith Felix, the 
sister of the great tragédienne Rachel. 








AN AMERICAN TRIBUTE TO PAREPA. 








But few singers have taken and retained so strong 
a hold as hers upon the hearts of the people, while 
satisfying the ears of the most exacting critic. Few 
have displayed such broad and many-sided genius and 
culture in the concert room, on the lyric stage and 
in oratorio. Few, alas! have combined sincerity, 
sweetness of temper, simplicity of manners, purity 
of character, in such a marked degree as she. Few, 
in short, have so thoronghly deserved respect as well 
as admiration. The world has. lost no less a true, 
lovable woman than a great artist. 

It would be an untruth to class Madamo Rosa with 
the greatest of operatic singers even of our own day, 
and it was by no means in opera that she was heard 
at her best. It was a singular, almost paradoxical, 
fact that, while her sympathies were so broad and her 
affections so strong, she was so little capable of ex- 
pressing the intense phases of emotion either in action 
orin her voice. In oratorio Madame Rosa was superb, 
unequalled by any soprano of the present generation, 
at least by any that has been heard in this country. 
Her method was absolutely correct; her strong 
religious feelings made her rendering reverential, as 
is proper in sacred drama, and, it is needless to say, 
her clear, pure voice, of remarkable strength, flexi- 
bility, and compass, was equal to the most exacting 
demands of the composer. As a ballad-singer, too, 
she was a favourite everywhere. An extraordinary 
popularity was gained for that pretty trifle ‘“‘ Five 
o’clock in the morning,” by her delightfully fresh and 
arch manner of singing it. 

No singer was ever more sensible of her obligations 
to the public than Madame Rosa. Did anybody ever 
know her to refuse, however weary she might be, to 
repeat a piece that,was demanded—to use her own 
phrase, to ‘ disapyint the audience?” Her invari- 
ably cheerful response to requests of this kind was 
not solely to be attributed to her desire to be 
‘‘ obliging.” She had a wonderful sense of justice 
which manifested itself variously. It led her to give 
to her audiences not only all that had been promised, 
but as much more as her hearers thought themselves 
entitled to. It led her to sing the music as it was 
written by the composer, with strict fidelity, so that 
she would have felt that her duty was not done if 
she omitted a note from or added a note to it. It is 
to be credited with the completeness of the arrange- 
ments and the faithfulness of the details of the opera 
troupes of which she was joint manager, and it 
accounts for the admirable discipline maintained in 
the company. Of course much was due to her fine 
executive abilities; but perhaps even that charac- 
teristic arose from the trait we have mentioned, 
conjoined with unusual strength of will. Madame 
Rosa was from all these causes a friend to the public 
and a friend to true art, as well as the favourite of 
Her cordial 
admiration for our country, where her best triumphs 
were won, further endeared her to Americans; and 
in the sincere grief that will be felt at her death— 
deep as will be the sorrow that her noble voice is to 
be heard no more—many mourners will be most 
deeply moved by the recollection of her virtues of 
mind and heart.—Boston Advertiser. 





Mosic at Sr. Pererspora.—On the evening of the 
1st of February, after a grand dinner of two hundred 
covers, at the Winter Palace, a concert was given 
in the Malachite Hall, and among the company 
present were—the Emperor, Grand Duke Vladimir, 
Grand Duchess Mary and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Prince Arthur, Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany, and all their several suites, Lord Sydney 
(Lord Chamberlain), Dean Stanley, Lady Augusta 
Stanley, &c. The artists were—Mr. Auer (violin), 
Mr. Davidoff (violoncello), Mr. Levey (pianoforte), 
and Mr. John Thomas (harp). They were all in 
their very best vein, and listened to with breathless 
attention. Mr. John Thomas, the Harpist to the 
Queen, had the honour of playing some of his own 
compositions, at the special request of the Grand 
Duchess Mary and the Duke of Edinburgh, and 
concluded with several Welsh melodies—such as 
‘‘ David of the White Rock” and ‘‘ The March of the 
Men of Harlech.” Among the many flattering 
»ompliments he received, His Majesty the Emperor 
was pleased to say, “Voila une harpe qui fait 
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Life of Charles Dickens. By Jony Forster, Third 
Volume. London: Chapman and Hall. 1874, 
Last week we drew attention to the new light 
which Mr. Forster’s unwitting evidence has thrown 
upon Dickens's inner character ; and we opined that 
judged by this light, Dickens by no means glows 
forth in the bright personal warmth and radiance 
which his admirers have claimed for him. The fact 
is, the world has judged of Charles Dickeng by the 
effusive good nature and marked jollity of his books, 
The man who so tenderly described the loves and 
cares of children could not but be himself a tender 
man; the man who could fashion a Pickwick, 9 
Swiveller, and Captain Cuttle, could not be other. 
wise than a kindly happy fellow. Now it so happens 
that artistic sympathy, artistic perception and cop. 
ception are very far from the same things as natural 
proclivities. It no more follows that the creator of 
a Cuttle, a Pickwick, must necessarily be an open- 
hearted man, than it follows that the portrayer of 
a Pecksniff must be a profound humbug. He is in 
either case merely sensitive to certain traits in other 
men, which he is quick to seize and reproduce. The 
one trait he reproduces for our admiration, the other 
for our contempt; but in neither instance are they 
his traits, or to be confounded with him. Who ever 
knew a tragedian in private life with a mood like 
Hamlet’s, or passions like Othello’s? Who that 
knows the comedian in his inner circumstances, hag 
not often found him an anxious, even a melancholy 
man? In short the artistic side of our nature hag 
little in common with the instinctive, the practical 
side; and even he who exercises his artistic nature 
daily for regular periods, does not shake off or alter 
the other half of him. He simply leads two lives 
instead of one: the personal life of the household 
and of the world, the fictitious life of the study. In 
the one case his character may blossom like a rose, 
in the other it is likely to be as maculate as with 
most of us. 

Charles Dickens wrapped himself up in a world of 
fiction—a world created by him, and peopled exclu- 
sively by his own ideal forms. There he was happy, 
so long as he could go on producing and reproducing 
these. But as the old theologues used to argue whether 
God could go on existing if he once lost the faculty 
of creating, so Charles Dickens was always tormented 
by the dread lest his creative faculty should cease. 
In that case, there would be an end to the glory and 
self-applause of Charles Dickens. Nothing that he 
had done would content him; nor could solace be 
found in other spheres, or in contemplating what 
the rest of the world ,was doing round him. No; 
if Dickens himself ceased to accumulate matter for 
fresh worship of the name of Dickens, then was the 
sun darkened, and all joy at an end. A man 
who goes about the world carrying this burden 
of himself like a great golden idol, must find the 
burden intolerably heavy at times. And this 
Charles Dickens found. He was often fearful lest 
the great golden idol would have to be thrown down 
for mere rest’s sake, and that. then the worshippers 
would cease to adore it. This dread of losing the 
homage of the crowd lay at the root of many of his 
faults and mistakes. This it was that drove him 
into that indecent attempt to make Punch the vehicle 
of an explanation about his home squabbles, as 
though the world cared what were a writer's rela- 
tions with his wife! When Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans refused to desecrate Punch with this pitiful 
piece of personality, Dickens broke with them, 
stopped Household Words and started All the Year 
Round. Out came in that publication the miserable 


Dickens fancied his disereeter silence would have 
effected. Mr. Forster pretends that he was stung 
into the act by malicious gossip, and that his public 
character as a reader required that he should be set 
right. But how can malicious gossip justify a man 
employing against a woman the arms of the stronger ? 
Dickens employed his pen—an irresistible weapon 
in his hands—against his wife, herself unaccustomed 
to write—a powerless antagonist, And the excuse 





that he was bound as a public reader to justify him- 
self to the world, is equally unworthy. The world 


manifesto, which certainly did all the harm which . 
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required of him excellence as a reader, not as a 
husband. 

The sources of this domestic unhappiness are 
indicated in Mr. Forster's last volume with sufficient 
clearness. Mrs. Dickens seems to have been a 
woman of amiable and gentle nature: her fault was 
that she could not understand Dickens's restless, 
fidgety, autocratic ways, could not minister with an 
qnsparing hand to his sublime vanity. Dickens 
himself confesses his wife's good nature, and lets 
out more than once that it is his own intolerable 
manner Which renders them unhappy. 


«Poor Catherine and I are not made for each 
other, and there is no help for it. It is not only 
that she makes me uneasy and unhappy, but that I 
make her 80 too—and much more so. She is exactly 
what you know in the way of being amiable and 
complying ; but we are strangely ill-assorted for the 
pond there is between us. God knows she would 
have been a thousand times happier if she had 
married another kind of man, and that her avoidance 
of this destiny would have been equally good for us 
poth. . . . Nothing on earth could make her under- 
stand me or suit us to each other. Her tempera- 
ment will not go with mine.” 


But then few temperaments would—except the 
temperaments prepared to burn perpetual incense at 
an ever-standing shrine. Dickens’s description of 
his domestic unhappiness is generally conveyed with 
the unctuousness with which he represents some of 
his own characters speaking of their bankruptcy or 
physical complaints. One cannot but discern a 
certain sense of literary enjoyment in the full flavour 
of making such sentences as these :— 


“Quite dismiss from your mind any reference 
whatever to present circumstances at home. 
Nothing can put them right until we are all dead, 
and buried, and risen. It is not with me a matter 
of will or trial, or sufferance, or good-humour, or 
making the best of it, or making the worst of it any 
longer. It is all despairingly over. Have no 
lingering hope of, or for, me in this association. A 
dismal failure has to be borne, and there an end.” 


In fact it seems to us on perusing Mr. Forster’s 
book, that Charles Dickens made literary capital out 
of his marital disagreements, just. as he did out of 
his father’s poverty and hopefulness, and out of the 
personal traits of his friends Savage Landor and 
leigh Hunt. That the elder Dickens involuntarily 
sat for Micawber is again stated in this volume, 
and proofs given. 


“T have a letter from my father (May. 1841) 
lamenting the fine weather, invoking congenial 
tempests, and informing me that it will not be pos- 
sible for him to stay more than another year in 
Devonshire, as he must then proceed to Paris td 
consolidate Augustus's French. ‘There has ar- 
tived,’ he writes from the Peschiere in September, 
1844, ‘a characteristic letter for Kate from my 
father. He dates it Manchester, ahd says he has 
reason to believe that he will be in town with the 
pheasants, on or about the 1st of October. He has 
been with Fanny in the Isle of Man for nearly two 
months; finding there, as he goes on to observe, 
troops of friends and every description of con- 
tinental luxury at a cheap rate.’ Describing in the 
same year the departure from Genoa of an English 
physician and acquaintance, he adds: ‘-We are very 
sorry to lose the benefit of his advice; or, as my 
father would say, to be deprived to a certain extent 
of the concomitant advantages, whatever they may 
be, resulting from his medical skill, such as it is, 
and his professional attendance, in so far as it ma 
be, 80 considered.’ Thus, also, it delighted Dickens 
toremember that it was of one of his connections 
his father wrote a celebrated sentence, ‘ And I must 
express my tendency to believe that his longevity is 
(to say the least of it) extremely problematical ;’ 
and that it was to another, who had been insisting 
somewhat obtrusively on dissenting. and. noncon- 
formist superiorities, he addressed words which 
deserve to be no less celebrated, ‘The Supreme 
Being must be an entirely different individual from 
vhat I have every reason to believe him to be, if he 
— in the least for the society of your rela- 

ons, 

It was not however in the reproduction of harmless 
little mannerisms like these that the unfilial spirit is 
shown, but in the travestying for his books of the 
father's poverty and shifty resources—a theme on 
vhich Charles Dickens professed himself unable to 
think without a shudder. 

Mr. Foster is able to give us a glimpse of the 
intended end of the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
Vhich shows us how mistaken were those sham- 








continuers of the story who finished it with the 
rescue of Edwin, not dead after all, from the crypt 
of the cathedral. In Dickens's outline, Edwin is 
really murdered, and the murderer, Jasper, brought 
to doom. ‘ Discovery by the murderer of the utter 
needlessness of the murder for its object was to 
follow hard upon the commission of the deed, but 
all discovery of the murderer was to be baffled till 
towards the close, when by means of a gold ring 
which had resisted the corrosive efiects of the lime 
into which he had thrown the body, not only the 
person murdered was to be identified, but the locality 
of the crime, and the man who committed it. So 
much was told to me before any of the book was 
written, and it will be recollected that the ring taken 
by Drood to be given to his betrothed only if their 
engagement went on, was brought away with him 
from their last interview. Rosa was to marry 
Tartar, and Crisparkle the sister of Landless, who 
was himself, I think, to have perished in assisting 
Tartar finally to unmask and seize the murderer.” 
The originality of the work was to consist of the 
review of Jasper’s career by himself at the close, 
treated as dispassionately as though he were 
speaking not of his own but of some one else's 
life. Sapsea the auctioneer-is much elaborated, 
and a sermon-like oration of the humbug in his 
rostrum is given in the book, though it was with- 
drawn from the novel as likely to give offence. In 
fact it is a burlesque of pulpit oratory; but there is 
little if any harm in it. Sapsea, as readers may 
remember, imitated the Dean in get up and de- 
meanour; and having to sell up a luckless fellow 
called Kimber, he resolved to carry out the clerical 
resemblance narrowly. 


‘“When selling him up, I had delivered a few 
remarks—shall I say a little homily ?—concerning 
Kimber, which the world did regard as more than 
usnally worth notice. I had come up into my 
pulpit, it was said, uncommonly like—and a murmur 
of recognition had repeated his (I will not name 
whose) title befure I spoke. I had then gone on to 
say that all present would find in the first page of 
the catalogue that was lying before them, in the last 
paragraph before the first lot, the following words: 
‘Sold in pursuance of a writ of execution issued by 
a creditor.” I had then proceeded to remind my 
friends that however frivolous, not to say contemptible, 
the business by which a man got his goods together, 
still his goods were as dear to him, and as cheap to 
society (if sold without reserve), as though his 
pursuits had been of a character that would bear 
serious contemplation. I had then divided my text 
(if I may be allowed so to call it) into three heads: 
Firstlyp Sold; secondly, in pursuance of a writ of 
execution ; thirdly, issued by a creditor; with a few 
moral reflections on each, and winding up with 
‘ Now to the first lot” in a manner that was compli- 
mented when I afterwards mingled with my 
hearers.” 


While living at Gadshill Dickens was famous, 
among his other reputations, for the magnificent 
dogs he kept. His dogs were a great enjoyment to 
him ; and, with his high road traversed as frequently 
as any in England by tramps and wayfarers of a 
singularly undesirable description, they were also a 
necessity. There wére always two, of the mastiff 
kind, but latterly the number increased. His own 
favourite was Turk, a noble animal, full of affection 
and intelligence, whose death by a railway accident 


Y | shortly after the Staplehurst catastrophe caused him 


great grief. Turk’s sole companion up to that date 
was Linda, puppy of a great St. Bernard brought 
over by Mr. Albert Smith, and grown into a superbly 
beautiful creature. After Turk there was an interval 
of an Irish dog, Sultan, given by Mr. Perey Fitz- 
gerald; a cross between a St. Bernard and a blood- 
hound, built and coloured like a lioness and of 
splendid proportions, but of such indomitably 
aggressive propensities, that after breaking his kennel- 
chain and nearly devouring a luckless little sister of 
one of the servants, he had to be killed. Dickens 
always protested that Sultan was a Fenian, for that 
no dog, not a secretly sworn member of that body, 
would ever have made such & point, muzzled as he 
was, of rushing at and bearing down with fury any- 
thing in scarlet with the remctest resemblance to a 
British uniform. Sultan’s sitecessor was Don, 
presented by Mr. Frederic Lehmann, a grand New- 
foundland brought over very young, who with Linda 
became parent to a couple of Newfoundlands, that 


were still gambolling about their master, huge, 
though hardly out of puppydom, when they lost him. 
He had given to one of them the name of Bumble, 
from having observed, as he described it, ‘a peculiarly 
pompous and overbearing manner he had of appear- 
ing to mount guard over the yard when he was an 
absolute infant.” With these companions Dickens 
pursued his favourite walks by Rochester and the 
Medway, round Cobham, park and village, and 
through all the beautiful neighbourhood. ‘The time 
came when this pleasant exercise no longer sufficed 
him—when he grew too restless and discontented 
for such genial distractions. And itis of such latter 
moods that Mr. Forster's book reveals unsuspected 
and painful examples. 





MOSCOW FESTIVITIES. 


On the evening of the 5th inst. Moscow was 
illuminated, and a gala performance took place at 
the Bolsh@ Theatre. At eight o'clock this largo 
opera house; which is one of the most beautiful 
theatres in Europe, was filled with the élite of the 
society of this province, and the six tiers of ladies 
appeared to even greater advantage than did their 
sisters of St. Petersburg on the occasion of the gala 
there last week. The reason for this is, that in this 
house the boxes are not separated, and they are 
fully exposed to the light, and this evening, besides 
the elegant chandelier in the centre, there were 
many hundreds of wax candles suspended over the 
boxes. The entry of the Emperor, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh, and the rest of the Imperial 
party was marked by the same circumstances which 
characterised the gala performance at St. Petersburg. 
There was the same enthusiasm when the bride and 
bridegroom came to the front of the Imperial box, 
and “ God save the Queen ” was performed. Then 
arose a great ery for the Russian National Hymn, 
followed by cheers for the Czar. Three scenes from 
the “ Barbiere” were given, and then followed a 
Russian ballet called “Kastchée.”’ Between the opera 
and tlie ballet refreshments were served by the 
Imperial servants. As the Emperor and his Royal 
and Imperial guests drove from the theatre at eleven 
o'clock, the way to the palace was illuminated not 
only by a monster arch and other devices of coloured 
lamps, but by a brilliant display of Bengal fire, that 
lighted up the old walls and towers of the Kremlin 
in a wonderful manner, 

Next evening, a ball was given by the Assemblée 
de la Noblesse de Moscow. ‘The building in which 
this was held is one of great historical interest, 
although in its general appearance, both externally 
and internally, it has nothing architecturally 
to recommend it. From nine o'clock until eleven 
there was a constant arrival of guests, who 
amused themselves by wandering about in search 
of friends and acquaintances, and in admiring 
the arrangements. The interior of the building is 
very similar to that of the nobility of St. Petersburg, 
but the hall itself is larger, and it has another ad- 
vantage in the great extent of the apartments which 
surround it. The Imperial dais, with a canopy and 
curtains of deep red velvet, was placed at the end of 
the hall, and at the other extremity was a fountain 
surrounded by exotic plants, and illuminated from 
below by an electric light, the colour of which was 
constantly changing. Behind the dais an elegant 
cireular room, the doors and recesses of which were 
hung with eurtains of pink satin and stripes of 
tapestry, was arranged in the most comfortable 
manner as a retiring room, and right and left of this 
were other rooms, furnished with equal luxury, and 
separated from the rest of the building by doors of 
white and gold. The hall is entirely painted in 
white, and the large columns which support the roof 
and divide the two galleries were uniled on the lower 
tier, which is only a few feet above the floor, by a 
narrow parterre of beautiful hyacinths. Soon after 
eleven o'clock the sharp tap of the conductor's baton 
gave the ‘signal for the Russian National Hymn, 
which was performed by the band placed in a corner 
of the hall almost hidden by banks of plants. The 

imperor and his Imperial and Royal guests then 
entered the hall, having been received at the entrance 
of the building by Prince Mestchersky, the marshal 





of the nobility of the province, 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1874. 





The Nazareth House performance at the Princess’s 
realised over fifty pounds for that excellent charity. 





A new domestic drama by Mr. James Albery will 
shortly be produced at the Gaiety. It is being 
specially written for Mr. J. L. Toole. 


, 





“ Marie Stuart,” by Mr. W. G. Wills, is to be 
produced at the Princess’s on Monday night, Mrs. 
Rousby sustaining the title-réle, Mr. Rousby as 
John Know. 





Apropos of the Royal marriage, a romantic drama, 
“ Llizabeth,” with hypothetical illustrations of 
Russian ways and habits, will be revived at Drury 
Lane on March 2nd. 





Mrs. John Wood goes to the Criterion Theatre, 
opening in Mr. Byron’s comedy, ‘* An American 
Lady,” after the finish of ‘* The Wandering Heir” 
at the Queen's, which closes at the end of the 
month. 


Madame Arabella Goddard’s series of concerts in 
Bombay have been brilliantly successful, and she has 
now left Bombay for Caleutta. The Bombay Gazette 
says that the accomplished lady was received with 
enthusiasm. 





Mdme. Lucca is still Frau Baronin—not of 
Rladen: divorce put an end to that dignity—but o! 
Walbaffen. She married the Baron Emil von 
Walhaffen as soon as she was legally off with the 
first husband. : 





Miss P. Laverne who was announced to appear at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, next Mon- 
day, has declined the engagement. Mr. Addisor 
the manager, we understand, has commenced lega 
proceedings against her for violation of contract. 





The Shakespearean drama with full scenic effect 


—— 2 
ime under Mr. Tom Taylor's supervision but undey 


Mr. W. Creswick’s. ‘ Macbeth” will be the first 
play to be produced about the beginning of March 





Verdi has written a Grand Requiem of which 


report speaks in high terms. This work is to bg 
given at Milan on the 22d of May, the anniversary of 
the death of Manzoni, the patriot and poet, whose 
writings have done so much to advance the freedom 
and unity of Italy. 





Ash Wednesday will be musically celebrated at 


the Albert Hall with a performance of the 
“* Messiah,” and at the Gaiety Theatre by the 
niggers of Piccadilly. It is well understood that 
stage-plays would be dreadfully wicked on tho first 
day of Lent; but nigger breakdowns are not 
profane. 





The New York Times criticises the singing of Mr, 


Wilford Morgan in the opera of “* Maritana.” “Mr, 
Morgan’s voice has greater volume than that of the 


(by comparison) tenor di grazia of the company, Mr, 
Maas, but we prefer the quality of the latter's tones, 
and wish that Mr. Morgan’s were brought forth with 
less effort. Mr. Morgan, be it noted, has several 
advantages ; he is evidently a capital musician and 
a singer of experience, so that he conceals with an 
art quite legitimate his most serious vocal defects, 
Mr. Morgan’s acting, which was above the plane of 
acting in English opera as generally rendered, and 
his tact as a yocalist, made his début thoroughly 
satisfactory.” 





During the performance of “La Favorita” at 
Rimini the audience night after night encored 
Palermi, the tenor, in the scene where Ferdinand 
breaks his sword in the presence of the King. But 
this gave offence to the authorities, and the Sub. 
Prefect sent the tenor a message that he must sing 
“Only because it is a present from the King,” 
instead of the previous words, ‘‘ Only because you 
are King.” Palermi refused to modify the text upon 
the next performance, and, as a consequence of his 
disobedience, he was arrested at the close of the 
opera. But next day a deputation of the andience 
went to the residence of the Prefect at Forli on 
behalf of the tenor, and came back in triumph with 
an order to set him free. 

The New York Times says that an interesting 
fact has been discovered in the building now erecting 
for the Coliseum on Thirty-fifth Street and Broad- 
way. Inthe general promenade there is a circular 
wall over three hundred feet in length. This 
surface has been found by mere accident to possess 
wonderful acoustic properties to such an extent that 
the slightest whisper is conveyed a distance of some 
one hundred and fifty feet with the utmost delicacy. 
Indeed, it has been pronounced by those witnessing 
the phenomenon to be superior to the celebrated 
whispering gallery in the dome of St. Pauls 
Cathedral. The principles of acoustics seem to be 
almost unknown to most architects, who leave that 
consideration in a great degree to chance. 





Mr. D’Eyncourt the Marylebone magistrate is 
evidently of the opinion that might is right among 
the oppressors of our ears. On Tuesday two victims 
of street music—a Colonel of Bayswater and a lady 
f Manchester Square—complained. The soldier 
sbjected to a German band which played day and 
night. The lady complained of a drum and file 
band belonging to a Ragged school, which thrice 4 
week made night hideous in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt fined the conductor of the brass 
brayers, but declined to interfere with the squeakers 
and rub-a-dubbers. Whence the distinction? For 
actual irritating power we would back an army 
fifes against the melancholy boom of the stray 
Berliners. But then one band played to eam a liveli 
aood, which is an objectionable proceeding, and the 

ther played for mere relaxation, which is legitimate 
sven if it splits our ears. : 





A law4or the painless extinction of monstrosities 
vecomes all the more justifiable after the revolting 
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is to be resumed at the Crystal Palace—not this 


disclosures made public by the death of thosaunhaphy 
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giamese Twins. That the miserable brothers were 
married and had families, was known; it now turns 
out that most of the children are idiotic—deaf mutes. 
As may be easily understood the domestic relations 
were completely degraded and wretched. Chang, 
who was the first to expire, had been ailing some 
days, and had compelled his brother, who was well 
enough, to share his confinement in bed; but no 
pad results were anticipated. One night however 
Chang became suddenly worse, and died about four 
in the morning. The horror of this discovery drove 
; Eng, who had been in good health up to now, 
} completely out of his mind. His raving was 
terrible; but in a short time delirium gave way to 
stupor; and in a couple of hours Eng expired also. 
; The bodies are to be subjected to surgical examina- 
j tion, 





Mr. Henry Leslie announces ‘two concerts of his 
choir for their nineteenth season, 1874. The first, 
on the 19th inst., will consist of a selection of 
Mendelssohn’s choral music, (some pieces being 
























































































: performed for the first time in public); and English 
' madrigals and part-songs, chiefly modern. The 
h second concert on March 24th, will consist of sacred 
il music, including Bach’s motet for double choir, ‘I 
d wrestle and pray,” a new ‘* Tantum ergo,” by John 
2 Francis Barnett, Charles Horsley’s anthem, ‘I was 
. glad when they said unto me,” a new ‘ Evening 
of Hymn” by Blumenthal, a new part-song, ‘The 
a Rainbow,” by Henry Leslie, a motet for double 
ly choir by Walliser, organist of Strasburg cathedral, 
¢, 1599, and a hitherto unheard motet: for double 
choir, ‘ Dixit Dominus,” by Samuel Wesley. The 
at MS. of this Motet was presented to the British 
ed Museum by the late Vincent Novello, who thought 
nd it one of the finest choral motets ever written by 
ut any composer. 
. Bret Harte has commenced a suit against Robert 
z,” M. Dewitt, a New York publisher, for the publica- 
‘ou tion in an edition of cheap novels of a story entitled 
ee “Miss,” purporting to have been written by the 
his plaintiff. Several years ago, while residing in 
the California, he wrote, for a local newspaper, the 
aes charming idyll which appears in his collection of 
a stories, published by Osgood & Co. The California 
‘ith publishers requested him to extend the story, and 
he wrote a few additional pages; but other engage- 
ments compelled him +o stop, and another writer 
ing finished the story, writing vastly more than Mr. 
ing Harte had done. The book contains one hundred 
=i. and fifty pages, thirty-four of which were written by 
ake Bret Harte himself. On the thirty-fourth page is 
This found, in small type, a note which states that the 
ns remainder of the book was written by another hand, 
that but will be found equally interesting. The plaintiff 
nt claims that this publication, besides being a fraud, 
cay. infringes upon his copyright. The Judge restrains 
sing , My Dewitt from selling the work, by granting a 
-ated k temporary injunction. 
Wr” 
- Once more the Mansell management has failed— 
that thistime in America. A number of English players, 
hopeful or innocent enough to be beguiled into an 
engagement for the New York Lyceum, have found 
a te themselves stranded in that capital, and forced to 
na appeal to the law. By virtue of the contract entered 
slime into with Mr. Mansell, their travelling expenses to 
“lady America and back again to England were to be paid, 
sdier and for a term of nine months one gentleman was to 
and Tecelve 96 dols. per week and the ladies 80 dols. 
A file The troupe arrived in New York in the latter part of 
rice & August, and on the 11th of September the Lyceum 
‘hood: opened with ‘* Notre Dame,” which kept the stage for 
‘as tight weeks, and then gave place to “ Othello.” For 
akest the first two months the English artists received 
, fe their pay regularly, but suddenly the financial 
nail Matters of the theatre got out of order, and when 
“stn rs actors and actresses appeared at the treasurer's 
“veli ¢ k on a certain Saturday afternoon, they were 
na the : mmed by the treasurer that there were no funds 
imate in his hands to pay them. Hence legal proceedings 
; hich have been decided in favour of the English 
actors, 
© The Carnival of Rome was inaugurated on Satur- 





ay. Agreeable to the “ Royal edict of Pasquino 








II.,” King of Carnival, the opening act was a grand 
mythological spectagle—the reception by Pasquino 
of the visit of ‘his Majesty the Emperor Saturn” 
and his daughter Ceres. The deities duly arrived at 
midday in atrireme at the Pons Miletus, followed 
by a bireme supposed to be filled with freed slaves, 
the debarkation taking place on the Grand Quay of 
the Ponte Molle. The weather was splendid, like 
June in England, and thousands of Romans were 
congregrated on the banks of the Tiber to witness 
the landing. From thence the procession moved in 
triumphal Carnival pomp along the Flaminian Way, 
entering the city at the Porta del Popolo, Pasquino, 
at the Piazza del Popolo, giving his welcome to 
Saturnus amid the acclamations of the crowd. Pre- 
ceded by heralds in armour, the cortége then slowly 
traversed the Corso to the Piazza Venetia, gold and 
silver coins being scattered among the people. Sa- 
turnus’was mounted on a triumphal car, and accom- 
panied by a Nubian band; while Ceres was seated on 
the summit of an Egyptian temple, and surrounded 
by priestesses of Isis. There were also Olympian 
temples. The freedmen were represented as guarding 
four colossal lions. Pasquino himself bestrode a 
huge elephant; the rest of the show being made up 
of hands and maskers in all varieties of device and 
character more or less in keeping with the old-world 
idea, and the return of the age of gold and times of 
plenty. 

If it were not that royal patronage is a ticklish 
thing in art and often spoils rather than benefits 
the object of it, Belgian composers and dramatists 
would have reason to bless the kind interest of their 
King. His Majesty has issued a royal decree setting 
forth the amount of authors’ fees which shall be 
paid in future for works represented either in the 
French or Flemish language within his dominions. 
The fees are on a most liberal scale, managers of the 
far from wealthy Belgian theatres may consider 
them ruinous. For an opera of five acts, the com- 
poser is to receive a nightly fee of not less than six 
pounds, and not more than ten. The fees for 
shorter operas are, of course, less, a one-act work 
being paid for at the rate of three or four pounds. 
For comedies, plays, and farces the scale is less, but 
a one-act farce is never to bring in its author less 
than two and not more than three pounds for each 
performance. Four or five-act plays and comedies 
are to receive four pounds as a minimum and six 
pounds as a maximum fee. This law, which takes 
effect from the present month, will remain in force 
for three years, after which time it may possibly be 
modified. Foreigners are not provided for in the 
statute, for the main object of the king is to en- 
courage the efforts of Belgian authors and com- 
posers. The consequence of this well-meant but 
mistaken interference on the King’s part will be 
the exclusion of Belgian writers altogether. No 
manager can afford to be fined heavily for accepting 
a native work, when he can take the choicest pro- 
ductions of France, Germany, and Italy on reasonable 
terms. 





The return of St. Valentine’s Day illustrates the 
poverty of the valentine satirist wits. While the 
executive merits of these jocose productions has gone 
on improving year after year, their literary comedy 
is still meagre and conventional. To judge by the 
three chief classes of comic valentines one would 
think that all one’s male friends whom it may be an 
object to make fun of, are limited to fops, hen- 
pecked husbands and husbands with babies. But 
surely this classification does not exhaust les ridi- 
cules. Why is no provision made for satirising the 
innumerable people who are ridiculous without being 
either fops or married men, or who have been 
murried long enough to take the edge off novelty? 
There is, for instance, the social orator, the after- 
dinner speaker with his windy platitudes; there is 
the Solon of the domestic circle who announces that 
Queen Anne is dead with portentous solemnity. 
There is the man who never keeps an appointment 
wr carries out an enterprise; there is that bete noire 
f match-making mammas and expectant daughters, 
the man who will never “ come to the point.” Then 





there is the curate of the period, and the mild, 


sweet, ethereal young man moulded by the newest 
form of faith and practice, and ornate as his 
favourite services. Then there are the good-natured 
blunderer, who always puts his foot into it, the self- 
supposed poet or man with literary weakuess, the 
stammering man, the spectacled man, the bald man, 
(assuming in each case a sensitiveness on these 
trifling points). In short there should be no end 
to the variety of little personal shafts that might be 
winged without malice. But the multiplicity of 
human traits, the diversity of human weakness, 
are quite ignored by the makers of valentines. 
Rumour is busy with the names of some fresh 
artists engaged for Mr. Mapleson’s forthcoming sea- 
son. In the first place Mr. Mapleson is pretty sure 
of Mdme. Nilsson ; for the Amevican enterprise was 
not sufficiently remunerative to offer counter attrac- 
tions. Nilsson, Titiens and Trebelli will as of old 
head the forces. Among the débutants are two 
ladies about whom some of the prophets are very 
jubilant. The one isa real Italian, Mdlle. Lodi, 
who has a great reputation in Italy, whatever 
these ardent southern laurels are worth. She is 
young (twenty-one), beautiful, gifted, and of noble 
descent. A haughty Count, her uncle, wished to 
redeem with a handsome allowance the necessity of 
her going upon the stage; but Mr. Mapleson’s offer 
was too seductive. She has won her spurs (if ladies 
can win spurs, which is doubtful) at Milan, Trieste, 
Ferrara and Ancona; and her success on each oc- 
casion is said to have been so pronounced, that en- 
gagements have been entered into between Malle. 
Lodi and various managers extending over six years 
with scarcely any intermission. Mdlle. Lodi is 
expected to prove a brilliant prima donna of the old 
Italian régime, such as of late has furnished few 
examples. Another débutante of whom great things 
are expected is Malle. Louisa Singalée a lady who 
has earned fame in the cities of France, Germany 
and Belgium. In Berlin her success has been 
assured: in fact the Hofoperintendent vainly sought 
to retain her as Court-singer in the place of the 
evasive Mdme. Lucca. But Malle. Singalée had 
signed for England, and Berliner music Liebhabers 
must seek farther afield. She is said to have a 
bright soprano voice of great compass. Among the 
men are Campanini who comes back from 
America, a tenor from La Scala called Paladini, and 
a bass from the northern capitals, Herr Behrens, 
said to revel in a magnificent organ. Sir Michael 
Costa returns to his duty at Drury Lane—an an- 
nouncement which will afford general satisfaction ; 
and the season will probably open about the middle 
of next month, so that an operatic welcome of State 
will be afforded to the royal couple from Russia. 





ADDING TO HANDEL. 

It is an old story—that of grumbling at the ap- 
parently thin score of an old master. Look at the 
operas of Mozart and then at those by Meyerbeor 
and Richard Wagner—tlie former but a few leaves 
in comparison. But when heard, who of the three 
is found to possess! the greatest inherent power? 
What can be ‘ added” in the finales to the “* Don 
Juan?” In idea, nothing; something possibly in 
blare and blaze. Compare, again, the Lilliputian 
scenes of Haydn’s symphonies with the Brobdig- 
nagian harmonical maps of our present days, what 
is the result? Just this—that in reasoning out an 
idea Haydn is a giant and our modern masters mere 
pigmies. Further, when power is thought necessary 
it is gained with comparatively small but fully 
efficient means. The case is still more remarkable 
as we go back. Look at the opera scores of Handel, 
with their two violins and a bass—who is there that 
can add a viola part? Take, again, the ‘ Acis and 
Galatea,” a drama in its way, and as large in thought 
as an oratorio. Many years ago the late Earl of West- 
moreland (the famous musical amateur and opera 
composer, Lord Burghersh), desired to present the 
« Acis and Galatea” in full force and dignity to the 
subscribers to the Concerts of Ancient Music. This 


composition has no part for the viola. One of the 





best scorers this country possessed was engaged to 
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make the addition. He had revised a score of the 
“ Freischutz,” almost re-scored the overture, much 
to the surprise of its composer when some years 
after he heard it. This professor had also scored 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert” from a pianoforte arrange- 
ment for the presentation of this opera in Covent 
Garden. But to quote his own words: ‘* The toughest 
job I ever had in my life was to make a tenor part 
to Handel's ‘ Acis and Galatea.” On examining the 
score I found there was nothing to be done; the 
viola part was there.’ Who could turn a Handel 
Italian duet into a trio, or one of his vocal trios into 
a quartet? The notion is simply absurd. The 
power over counterpoint manifested by such great 
men as Bach and Handel enabled them to put over 
their ideas in such perfect form that nothing remains 
to add. Wedo not say their compositions cannot 
be enriched with modern colour—the light and shade 
of the wood and brass bands; but even this inroad 
on the sanctity of the autographs is often hazardous, 
frequently objectionable. Mendelssolin preferred 
the original score of the ‘* Messiah” to the one added 
by Mozart. Mozart could not work without clothing 
the Handelian thoughts in his own peculiar dress, 
and hence Handel was no longer Handel. It is one 
thing to simply colour, and quite another thing to 
fill up with new detail. Again, Handel was no 
novice in large work with an orchestra. He knew 
all about it, he had done it all, his opera orchestras 
were the most numerous in Europe, and it was no 
uncommon thing for him to work away with a double 
wind and brass band. As he grew older he found 
it could all be done in small compass. When he 
desired a row in the orchestra, he put it there. 
Witness the “ Solomon.’ The violin, in its low tones 
and in its high tones, is an instrument of marvellous 
force, and if the idea be perfect with the two violins 
and the bass, what more intellectually can be done 
with the score? There may be variety as to the 
external form, but there can be no addition to in- 
ternal element without injury. Mental power is 
one thing, mechanical expression another, and a 
pretentious exhibition of mechanism is without solid 
foundation, without lasting interest. This in fact 
is the real bane of the Wagner opera. At first 
hearing there is a notion of perpetual novelty, 
which, however, soon passes away, and the repetition 


modelled his choruses upon natural language rhythms, 
so that they might appeal to all persons having but 





most astonishing. Handel never studied in middle | 
or old age, nor had he a stretto book, brought away 
from an academy, the teachings of a master of coun- | 
terpoint on a black board to his daily class of pupils. | 
But he had a curious collection of outside music, and | 
some of the best counterpoints of the great masters | 
before him. And he was a fearless depredator; he’ 
worked straight through an author, used him up, | 
and always spoke well of him. He used up Krieger, | 
and then gave the book to his friend, writing upon it 
that it was a rare book and a very good book, showing 
he did not care a brass button who might dis- 
cover the use he had made of it. And yet without 
this book “ Israel in Egypt” would not have had in 
it ‘the Horse and its Rider,” nor the ** Messiah ” the 
chorus ‘‘ Let us break their bonds asunder.” Well, 
it is better to use up good and great music, than to 
make oratorio choruses out of school-boy exercises. 
The one may lead to life, the other is undisguised 
suicide. Handel was acormorant in reading and 
playing when young, quick in storing the wheat, instan- 
taneous in rejecting the chaff. In his mechanism he 
never hesitated—the thought once gained and decided, 
the mode of its presentation was stereotyped. Down 
it went upon the paper like a flash of lightning. If 
Mendelssohn has written that the “ Jsraelin Egypt” 
bears evident marks of haste, he was mistaken. It 
does not. There is more robbing in the “ Israel” 
than in any other work by Handel, and conveyancing 
is copying, not composing. ‘ Israelin Egypt” begins 
like copperplate. When writing with all the glow— 
the white heat of inspiration— his hand is in a perfect 
fever, the pen won’t move fast enough for him, and 
almost ere the page is finished he seizes the 
sand and dashes it all over the MS., turns over, 
marks out his rhythmic bars, and rushes on with 
headlong haste. Handel is never wrong in his 
rhythm, and it is curious to note how careful he was 
in this regard—drawing out his bars before putting 
in even a note for voice or instrument. Sometimes 
he does not allow himself sufficient room, and is 
obliged to squeeze more into a bar than it will con- 





of mere mechanism not founded on idea, brings on 
unmistakeable weariness and dissatisfaction. In 
these days there is great exhibition of the education 
of imbecility and the finesse of foolishness, and it 
is hoped that all this may pass current for deep and 
long studied thought. But this cannot be: mere 
entanglement of arrangement can neither supply 
nor dignify idea, and no complication, however well 
done, can make up for the absence of idea. 

The ‘* Messiah” of Handel is a light score, but full 
and complete. He composed it in a few days so to 
speak. What had he to do? Set the old church 
anthems for the ecclesiastical year, every one of 
which he had heard set by some or all the great com- 
posers of all Christian countries before him. Not for 
a church, but for a charity in Ireland. He had done 
the “Passion” music when a young man, a quarter ofa 
century before, and much of the worship music 
for the choir and orchestra at Cannons. Why he 
must have heard the Advent texts in every possible 
atyle of setting ever since the days of his earliest 
childhood. They had been sung in our churches 
and cathedrals ever since they were churches and 
cathedrals. Handel simply gave back to the people 
the Catholic anthems which, except in churches with 
a musical foundation, had fallen into desuetude. 
But the “Messiah” was to be addressed to 
the ‘miserable’ —but fashionable — “ sinners” 
of Ireland's capital. And it was to be ready by a 
certain time. Handel was a ferocious worker when 
at work, but no student. He had studied once, in 
his youth, and made himself master of music. Since 
that time he had studied singers and hearers. From 
the singer he could learn how much he might give 
the vocalist, and from the auditors he learnt what 
would do and what not. Handel was not like Bach. 
Bach might write what he liked; Handel had to write 
for dear life. Success to him was existence ; defeat, 
death in commercial and fashionable circles. He 
modelled his songs for singers and hearers. He 


veniently hold. His method of scoring was simple. 
| The stringed quartet .done, the oboes and bassoons 
took the chorus parts, and as half the parish churches 
in England had their orchestras of oboes and bassoons 
there was no lack of performers on these instruments. 
Even in our own day we remember thirteen bassoon 
players packed into one pew at the performance of 
the Messiah”? in a country church. The only 
wonder is, that at the Westminster Abbey Festival 
the directors should have engaged so few in number 
as forty-two—they could easily have had five hundred 
who would have played straight through the music 
of the ** Messiah.” And the oboe was as commonly 
played as the bassoon. It would be well if these 
instruments were as often in the hands of country 
people now as in days of yore; our parochial church 
music would be all the better, and we should have 
less of the new fudge touching “ artistic” music for 
high churches, and plain music for parishes. It is 


music that keeps the cathedrals empty,'and shuts up 
the mouth of the parish. Let the rector or vicar 
learn to play the oboe or clarinet and lead the choir 
himself. If the clergy cannot sing, let them play. 
Our professors learn harmony from the amateur, Dr. 
Day, homeopath and attorney’s clerk; why not give 
Dr. Dykes a chance to play the oboe or clarinet, and 
inaugurate a popular schoo) for parishes. 

The best way of “adding to Handel’ would be 
that of using his music in our parish churches, and 
in the old fashion—that of strengthening his score 
by doubling and trebling the wind band. Do any- 
thing that will make his music known and more 
known. We read that the exclusive veneration for 
Handel and those of his mark, if he has had any, 
tends to a most depressing'result. Other composers 
have no chance of popular favour. Upon this rule, 
we must burn our Shakespeares and Miltons, and 
send Walter Scott to the butter-shop. We do not 
deny “ the depressing result ;” on the contrary, let it 





hardly worth while to dilate upon a school of artistic 
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be candidly admitted, and for this reason, that the 
persons who least know Handel are our English 
the slightest familiarity with music. His subtlety and | professors. These are ready and willing to imitate 
aptitude in conveying the themes and counterpoints | any and all composers except Handel. Our choraj 
of others, and fitting them in to supply his wants is | writers decline to imitate our native church com. 
posers, nor will they take as a model the only foreign 
composer who set our language-rhythms to music 
like a native. Handel in his oratorio-choruses 


expresses the English sentence as if Enylish born, 
Nor does Handel ever continue a display of counter. 
point to the detriment of the dramatic portraiture of 
the subject of his chorus. It is his wonderfy) 
common-sense view of the value of fugne ang 
counterpoint that places Handel immeasurably ahead 
of all his contemporaries. 

In composing a chorus Handel is not the morg 
contrapuntist, the organist, the church composer, 
the maestro di cappella, but he is the rusé theatrical 
entrepreneur, the chef of the opera orchestra, the 
dramatic chorus master, alive to means and 
appliances, and above all mighty tender of the ears 
of the people who hear. In these days composers 
think people have no ears ; nor are they at all aware 
of the cunning of hand displayed by Handel in 
managing the foibles of what is termed the amateur 
public. The depressing results that have attended 
our new oratorios have originated from the circum. 
stance that these novelties in high-class composition 
are as far removed from the Handel oratorio as mind 
can possibly conceive. 

It would be well for our organists and conductors 
before attempting to add to Handel, to set to work 
and study him, and learn what Matthison, his con. 
temporary and friend, rightly described as his own 
peculiar and remarkable mode of linking chords 
together and carrying on the progress of his move- 
ment. 

When our musicians have learned to think like 
Handel, play the organ like Handel, or even steal 
like Handel, it is more than probable there will be 
but little talk of adding to Handel, and possibly more 
than a chance of our getting a new, musician-like 
and popular oratorio. 











THE DECLINE OF INCIDENT. 

Life is becoming gravely level; the r igosities are 
disappearing one by one. A glassy evenness, the 
nadir of the dramatic, proclaims itself more and 
more. All the old sharpness and pointedness of 
mundane affairs is being toned down by civilization; 
and in the course of a few more generations we shall 
probably have nothing salient enough in everyday 
life to make a drama of. That old food for comedy, 
oftener for screaming farce—a parliamentary election 
—has just passed over the land with scarcely atipple 
of excitement, except in the savage districts where 
human nature retains its original force. The ballot 
and respectability are now an institution with us; 
and even political partisanship furnishes no notice- 
able incident. All the old deeds of violence and 
springs of action are being ironed down and pressed 
out of existence. Even nationalities are being erased, 
thanks to international education. The stage Irish- 
man is dying out and will soon be as extinct as the 
stage Frenchman—the mounseer who lived on frogs 
and capered like a dancing master and spoke an 
impossible dialect of double entendre. Duels have 
long since passed out of the fund of dramatic ex- 
pedients, and one might as well ask credence for the 
terror of a stage duel as for that frogged and pistolled 
brigand-baron of the Rhine who used to prowl about 
the upper entrances and carry off damsels in distress. 
There is indeed a growing disposition in audiences 
to make light of all sensational crimes, eyen the 
comparatively modern ones. When the hero of Mr. 
Aidé’s play sends for the stonemasons to wall up his 
brother, a kind of giggle runs through tho gallery— 
that gallery which would once have hung breathless 
over the grisly deed. The fact is our theatrical 
classes are growing sceptical and satirical, just as the 
ordinary sources of excitement are failing. The 
time may come—especially if law reforms are brought 
about—when even the hidden will shall cease to evoke 
interest. The audience of that day will mentally 





respond, “Oh bosh! Wills fe not hidden and left 
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So 
to chance nowadays ; they are registered, and are as 
much a matter of legal certainty as a birth fact ora 
marriage fact.” Then will disappear one more 
element of dramatic intrigue. Likewise it is certain 
that some day the long-lost son or brother will 
disappear finally from the stage, laughed and hooted 
into outer darkness. He is already somewhat 
played out even now. He still turns up in his usual 
aggravating attitudes; just as somebody's hand is 
at his throat, or somebody is going to spill his blood 
or punch his head, as the case may be, the mother 
ries, “ Hold! he is your son (or brother)!” This 
fond old trick has done service now for many years ; 
put there are signs that audiences are getting tired 
of the filial and fraternal bore. We fancy a certain 
trial now in the hundred and seventy-eighth day of 
its second stage has rather wearied the public of the 
subject of heroes who turn up promiscuously after 
long wanderings. Anyhow there is an indication 
that the peripatetic offspring of an uncertain parent- 
age will soon vacate the area of domestic comedy. 


But if the old incidents of the stage-pieces are 
decaying—if the duels, the lost wills, the abductions, 
the elopements of former dramatic intrigues are gone, 
and their later substitutes seem also likely to go, is 
there nothing modern of a stirring nature to take 
their place? We have railway smashes, for instance, 
in almost daily recurrence; and railway smashes 
have not yet been utilised seriously on the stage. 
It is true that the management of the Vaudeville in 
their last burlesque present the highly humorous 
notion of a railroad collision travestied by comedians 
with coloured lights who run about and tumble 
against each other; but we are not speaking here 
of the funny aspect of a fatal accident, highly droll 
as that may be to all but the sufferers. We speak 
of a railway tragedy as food for serious sensation. 
Perhaps it would be too horrible ; but then sieges 
and conflagrations are horrible, and so is murder ; 
and these elements are used for the drama. More 
probably, however, the railway train is too modern 
an institution to be treated romantically. The veil 
of romance seldom covers any but ancient things. 
When gondolas were first invented, they must have 
seemed too commonplace to make a poem upon. In 
course of time, antiquity will no doubt shroud with 
poetry and suggestiveness not only the locomotive 
but even the omnibus. But at present both are too 
new. 


One stand is being made against the prosaic ten- 
dencies of the age—against the levelling down of the 
incidental and the picturesque. That stand is made 
in ecclesiastical circles. A struggle back into the 
pictorial faith and services of the past is one of the 
phenomena of the day, and is perhaps due to reaction 
against the advance of the ultra-prosaic. But willa 
renovated —or rather re-antiquated— church ever 
afford anything striking for the invention of the 
playwrights to seize? Gorgeous processions, swing- 
ing censers, the influence (for ill as well as good) of 
4 powerful priestcraft upon the household circle— 
surely here is food for the dramatist if these things 
are restored. But alas, it is only a shadow of these 
picturesque elements which the passing ecclesiastical 
fashion presents: the cowled monks of Rabelais and 
Boceaecio are as far from realisation as the jolly 
abbots of Ingoldsby. Not yet, if ever, will Anglican- 
ism supply the exhausted coffers of dramatic inven- 
tion. 

As we write, we hear of one scrap of comfort from 
the North. A play is preparing for production in a 
large provincial town, which has for its catastrophe 
the toppling over of a Welsh mountain upon the 

tis personm. A la bonne heure! this is a 
cheering indication of renewed vigour. The drama- 
tist who can upset Snowdon will probably succeed 
in setting the Thames on fire. At all events it is 
strange that stage sensations should fail in an age 
Which is making mighty conquests over Nature. 
Natural shows and natural victories are of frequent 
occurrence; we have aquariums, and deep sea dredg- 
ings, and Woolwich infants, and the spectroscope ; 
ind we are going to make signs to the inhabitants 
of Venus on her approaching transit; and we have 
~or shall have directly—a photobolus for lighting 
up the new moon and making her a full moon all 
the year round. It were strange if art could not 








borrow some of the vigour and originality of science. 
That capacity will surely come some day. But at 
present—to use the favourite formula—we “ live in 
an age of transition.” 





CRYSTAL PALACE MUSIC. 





To tun Eprrtor. 

S1r,—I have lately seen the very kind and flatter- 
ing reference to me in your paper of the 24th 
December, and while I cannot but feel both surprised 
and gratified at such praise, expressed with such 
genial warmth, I am all the more anxious to avoid 
any misconception in the minds of your readers as 
to my share in the honour of the great work to 
which you allude. The Saturday Concerts are the 
only part of the Crystal Palace music with which I 
have been closely associated. The Handel Festivals 
are due to the late Mr. Bowley, and the Operas have 
been the joint work of Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. 
Manns. And even in the Saturday concerts my 
share (if I am to define what, till quite recently, I 
had never thought about) has been very much less 
than you and your colleagues in the daily and 
weekly press are kind enough to imply. The 
Saturday concerts, in their present form, were 
started by Mr. Manns alone, and to his constant, 
unselfish, untiring exertion, and his determination 
to act up to the standard he had set before him, 
nine-tenths of their success is due. As he taught 
me, so my interest grew; but no new works, however 
valuable and interesting, no share in the selection 
of programmes, and no remarks on the selections, 
would have been of any avail but for the splendid 
performances achieved by his blue pencil and his 
baton. And this result has only been attained by 
an amount of enduring labour which few could have 
gone through, and of which, perhaps, no one but my- 
self is fully aware. Our interest in the concerts has 
been equal, but the lion’s share of credit must 
certainly go to him. 

While I was still secretary to the Crystal Palace 
Company it was naturally impossible for me to say 
this; and even now I am unwilling to put myself 
forward. It would be impertinent in me to say 
anything as to Mr. Manns’s ability—that speaks for 
itself. But I thank you very heartily for the 
opportunity of expressing my admiration for the 
devotion and energy which have, as it were, 
possessed, through nearly twenty years, one of 
the most excellent officers that ever served a great 
establishment. G. Grovg. 

29, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 

Feb. 10th, 1873. 








. MR. KUHE'S FESTIVAL. 





The musical event of Brighton—the festival of 
Mr. Kuhe—was inaugurated on Tuesday night in 
the Pavilion Dome. The Brighton Guardian 
informs us that the program was one which com- 
mended itself rather to the subscribers than to the 
general public, and, viewed in this light, the attend- 
ance was really promising. The plan which has 
found such favour in former years was .again 
followed, the first part of the concert being devoted 
to classical selections, and the second to music of a 
more popular character. Weber’s romantic and 
captivating overture to “‘Huryanthe’”’ was the opening 
piece, and its performance sufficed to show that the 
band (although several changes could be observed) 
was as talented and reliable as in previous years. 
The strings are again strong and, throughout the 
concert, the wind instruments—in which there is 
little change— were specially efficient and satis- 
factory. ‘The ballet music from Gounod’s “La Reine 
de Saba” preceded the performance of Mendelesohn’s 
G@ minor pianoforte concerto, marked by a hearty 
greeting to Mr. Kuhe and by a success of perform. 
ance which must be chronicled amongst his most 
brilliant achievements. Mr. Kuhe conducted Beet- 
hoven’s No. 8 symphony (in F) which closed the 
first part. The performance was excellent, save in 
the minuet movement, where some of the instru- 
mentalists were not quite on the best orchestral 
terms with each other. The peouliarities of the 








allegretto scherzando and tho fancy and vigour of 
the concluding allegro vivace were admirably brought 
out. The second part included solos by Mr. 
Carrodus (violin) and Mr. Svensden (flute). Miss 
Blanche Cole was the vocalist. She was in excellent 
voice and had a capital reception in each of her 
selections, which included a new song composed 
expressly for her by Miss Harriet Young. 

On Wednesday, Mozart's “ Jupiter” symphony 
was performed; and the first part of the program 
included Sir Sterndale Bennett's overture, ‘ Naiades,” 
and Hummel’s celebrated Septuor, performed by 
MM. Kuhe, Burnett, H. Chipp, Svensden, Barret, 
C. Harper, and J. Howell. The second part con- 
sisted entirely of Richard Wagner's works. To this 
performance, which claimed interest from many 
points, we must return again. 





FREEBOOTING BALLADS. 





How often is the lawless man the hero of an 
ancient ballad? Oftener than the law-abiding man 
—especially in lands where an antagonism of races 
has been developed along their frontiers. English 
and Scottish border-land ballads are particularly 
prolific in this kind of literature, as a recent article 
in the British Quarterly Review cites specimens to 
prove. The writer points out how the mode of life 
of the freebooters, combining in a marked degree 
the elements of a lawless and defiant danger on the 
one hand, and free-handed liberality on the other, 
presented features of romance which invited poetical 
treatment. To this class, indeed, belong the best 
of the old English ballads—those, namely, which 
treat of the career and exploits of Robin Hood and 
Little John, and Will Scarlet and Friar Tuck, and 
the other merry men who dwelt, as their wits could 
best devise, under the greenwood in Sherwood 
Forest. The Robin Hood of the ballads, at least, 
can no longer be regarded as a historical personage ; 
but it is remarkable that his name has been far 
more popular with the English peasantry than the 
names of many real heroes. The reason of this is, 
that his career was typical of a popular cause—to 
wit, that resistance to the severe and unjust forest- 
laws, which, long after the distinction of Norman 
and Englishman was forgotten, kept up old jealousy 
between the nobility and the common people. By 
the common people Robin Hood was unquestionably 
regarded as a real personage—as their hero and 
champion. And he was as great a favourite on the 
north of the Tweed as on the south. There is a 
genuine old Scottish ballad, detailing the story of 
his noble birth; and ‘‘ The Play of Robin Hood” 
was a favourite pastime at the annual sports of many 
Scottish burglis until the end of the sixteenth 
century, when it fell under the ban of the General 
Assembly of the Kirk. Every reader of Scott 
remembers how effectively it is introduced in the 
Stirling sports described in the fifth canto of ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake.” He was a great favourite, too 
with the minstrels, who have adorned his character 
with all heroic and gentle attributes. But the great 
number of the ballads in which he figures—between 
thirty and forty, and those of very unequal interest 
and merit—seems to countenance the theory that 
every law-defying adventure in the forest, real or 
imaginable, was fathered upon Robin; and that 
“Robin Hood” became a kind of generic name for 
daring freebooters and outlaws. 

The Border land, continues the Reviewér, both 
English and Scottish, was the favourite haunt of 
marauding bands down till comparatively recent 
times. No doubt international jealousy tended to 
perpetuate this state of matters, and to obtain for it a 
kind of semi-official sanction; for the “ raids” were 
regarded as quite legitimate so long as they were 
made by either party on the other side of the Border, 
and were conducted in conformity with ‘‘ the truce 
of Bordertide.” On either side there was a Lord, of 
the Marches, to whose judgment doubtful cases were 
appealed, and who not only sanctioned, but often 
led, the predatory inroads. The Scots of Buccleuch, 
on the north of the Border, had their counterparts 
in the Lord Scroops and false Salkelds on the south. 
If England had its Clym o’ the Clough and William 
of Cloudesley, Scotland had its Johnnie Armstrong 
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and Kinmont Willie, its Jock o’ the Side and Jamie 
Telfer, anda host of others. For the Scottish rievers 
were both more numerous and more daring than 
their English rivals, to which the fact is, no doubt, 
in great measure owing that the Scottish Border 
ballads of this class are superior, not in number 
merely, but also in merit, to those of England. The 
great mass of the Border ballads are connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the lives and deeds of 
adventurous freebooters, who lived by levying black- 
mail upon their weaker neighbours. Plunder was 
the avowed profession of these men. Of John Arm- 
strong, the laird of Gilnockie, it is the minstrel’s 
boast that, though 
‘* He has no lands, nor rents coming in, 
He keeps eight-score men in his hall. 
He has horse and harness for them all— 
Goodly steeds that be milk-white ; 
And goodly belts about their necks, 
With hats and feathers all alike.” 
Their whole life was a well-planned system of petty 
warfare—a prolonged struggle 
which 


for existence—in 


“The good old rule 
Snuffictd them—the simple plan, 
That they should take who had the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


This was their creed; yet there was method in the 
mad lawlessness of these marauders. There was 
honour among these Border thieves. One of them 
could boast, with his last breath, on the gallows— 

** T’'ve lo’ed naething in a’ my life, 

I will daur say’t, but honestie !” 

Their conception of honesty, however, consisted in 
n loyal and profitable adherence to the lex talionis. 
They held that they might do as they were done by, 
with impunity. Lord Scroop says to Dick o’ the 
Cow, a noted Cumberland riever : 


‘I give thee leave, my honest fool— 
Thou speak’st against my honour and me: 
Unless thou gie me thy troth and thy hand, 
Thou'lt steal from none but who stole from thee.” 
And Dick replies : 


‘* There’s my trowth and my right hand— 
My head shall hang on Haribee, 
I'll ne'er cross Carlisle Sands again 
If I steal from a man but wha stole fra me.”’ 


In the same spirit Johnnie Armstrong boasted to 
the King: 

** England should have found me meat and mault 

Gif if I had lived this hundred year: 

She should have found me meat and mault, 

And beef and mutton in all plentie ; 

But ne'er a Scot’s wife could have said, 

That e’er I skaithed her a poor flea.” 

Such strokes of humour are frequent in the bal- 
lads of plundering warfare. ‘‘ Kinmont Willie” 
for example is fullof them. But no less common 
are touches of the finest pathos. What, for 
instance, could be finer than these stanzas from 
‘¢ Edom o’ Gordon,” in which the fate of the little 
daughter of the castle, to which Edom has set fire, 
is described ?— 

‘“« They rolled her in a pair of sheets, 
And dropped her o’er the wall ; 
But on the point of Gordon's spear 
She got a deadly fall. 


*©O bonny, bonny was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks, 
And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blood dreeps. 


“ Then with his spear he turned her o'er ; 
O, but her face was wan! 
He said, ‘ You are the first that e’er 
I wished alive again.’ 
‘‘ He turned her o’er, and o’er again ; 
O, but her skin was white ! 
‘I might have spared that bonny face, 
To have been some man’s delight. 


‘«¢Busk and boune, my merry men all, 
For ill dooms I do guess ; 
T canna look on that: bonny face 
As it lies on the grass.’”’ 
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EprybureH, Feb. 11th. 

Professor Oakeley gave an organ recital on the 5th 
to a crowded audience. The program, which, as 
will be seen, was arrayed in wedding attire, was as 
follows :—Chorus, ‘* Happy pair,” Handel; Motet, 
“Salve Regina,’ Hauptmann; Adagio Cantabile, 
from a string quartet, Onslow; Allegretto, for 
organ, Berthold Tours; Impromptu on Russian 
airs, H. S. Oakeley; Andantino, in F, Op. 68, 
Schumann; Gavotte, in ballet of ‘“‘ Don Juan,” 
Gluck; Wedding March (‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream”), Mendelssohn. Onslow’s Adagio is a very 
melodious and powerful movement. This composer, 
who is very well known in Germany, is almost 
wholly neglected in his own country. We observed, 
however, with great pleasure, that a quintet of his 
in E minor, Op 74, was lately played at one of the 
Monday Popular Concerts, and we sincerely hope 
that this will not be the last time that we shall see 
his name figuring in a program. In one of the 
Russian airs which the professor introduced into his 
Impromptu, we recognised a very old friend—* Il 
vecchietto cerca moglie,”’ one of the prettiest pieces 
in that pretty mosaic, ‘Jl Barbiere.” This aria 
always strikes one as having quite a peculiar 
character of its own, and as offering a marked 
contrast to the rest of the opera. It is satisfactory 
to know then that it is an old Russian melody, 
which Rossini introduced into his work, out of 
compliment, it is said, to a Russian lady of his 
acquaintance. The Professor gave another recital 
yesterday, the program being an epitome of the 
music to be performed at the Reid concert on the 
13th, of which we shall have occasion to speak in 
our next. 

Madame Lambach gave a concert here on the 9th, 
assisted by Mr. Carl Drechsler-Hamilton, Mr. 
Lambach, Mr. G. Davidson, and Mdlle. Loewenstein. 
Mdme. Lambach, who possesses a deep contralto 
voice, which she knows how to use, sang Proch’s 
“Captive nightingale,” the ‘‘ Evening prayer,” from 
‘“* Eli,” and Lachner’s “ Uberall Du,” with French 
horn obbligato; while she joined Mr. Davidson in 
Kucken’s sparkling duet, ‘The hunters.” Her 
singing in the first of these pieces is particularly 
to be commended. The horn and voice blended 
very well together in Lachner’s song, and produced 
a novel and pleasing effect. Of Mr. Hamilton— 
whom we have had occasion to mention before—it 
is impossible to speak too highly. Besides being an 
artist who has a complete mastery over his instru- 
ment, he is also a thorough musician. His solo, a 
very difficult Saltarello of Lindner’s, was played 
with great ease and spirit. It was repeated in 
answer to an encore. Mr. Davidson, a young tenor, 
has a voice of very good quality, and, when he has 
rid himself of certain mannerisms and other curable 
faults, will ripen into a good artist. If we might 
give him a word of advice, it would be to pay a little 
attention for the future to his Italian pronunciation. 
Such barbarisms as ‘‘ cheel” for ciel, ‘‘ tee’ for te, 
&e., which were freely interspersed in his ‘“ Fra 
poco,” are not to be tolerated for an instant. Médlle. 
Loewenstein is a young pianist who plays most 
things well, but who can’t play Schumann. 

Mr. Mapleson's Italian Opera Company commence 
a series of performances at the Theatre Royal, 
Glasgow, on the 23rd. 

Malle. Titiens and party are engaged by the 
Glasgow Choral Union for a concert on the 19th, 
and by the Edinburgh Choral Union for one on the 
21st. 








Paris, Feb. 10th. 

The concert season is in full swing, and popular 
and select enterprises can equally well boast full 
audiences. At the Conservatoire the attendance is 
refined ; confioisseurs give their verdict, and the 
program is appropriately severe. Here is a speci- 
men one—that of a recent concert :—Pastoral Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, ‘‘ Adieux aux jeunes Mariés ;’ 
Chorus, without accompaniment, of Meyerbeer: 
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minor of J. 8. Bach; the invocation, chorns of 


dervishes, and Turkish march in Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens,” and Mendelssohn's overture 
to “Ruy Blas.” M. Deldevez, the present con- 
ductor, has been for a few weeks indisposed, and 
hig place has been filled by M. Ch. Lamoreux, Of 
a much more mixed kind are the concerts given by 
M. Pasdeloup at the Cirque d’Hiver, the so-calleq 
“Concerts Populaires.” Unlike as at your “ Mon. 
day Pops” the term popular is here not misapplied, 
These concerts are really patronised by the populace, 
They take place at the Winter Circus, situated jn 
the Boulevard des Filles du Calvaire, every Sunday 
afternoon during the winter. Classical music js 
alone given; there is no pandering to the taste of 
the multitude ; and yet, by dint of good music and 
good execution at cheap prices, M. Pasdeloup 
manages weekly to crowd his circus with an 
audience which in itself forms a curious admixture 
of blouse and broadcloth. In addition to these 
Concerts Populaires and the Conservatoire Concerts, 
Paris has also a weekly Concert National, held for 
the present at the Théétre du Chatelet. These 
concerts are vastly inferior to the others ; but, to give 
an idea as to the scheme, the program of the last 
concert, on Sunday, is appended:—1. “La Sur. 
prise,” symphony of Haydn; 2. Musique from 
‘Les Erinnyes ” of Leconte de Lisle, composed by 
Massenet; 3. Air de “ Joseph” of Méhul, sung by 
J. M. Vergnet; 4. Fragments symphoniques from 
“ T,’Egmont;” 5. Ouverture to ‘‘ Guillaume Tell” 
(Rossini). You will see the selection is by nomeans 
contemptible, even when judged by purist tastes, 
The theatres are not so liberally dealt with by 
the Budget as of yore. The subventions, which 
are now published, run as follow: To the Opéra, 
800,000fr.; Frangais, 240,000fr.; Opéra-Comique, 
140,000fr. ; Odéon, 60,000fr. ; and for the Théatre- 
Lyrique, 100,000fr. This is comparative economy. 
But by way of encouragement to various plucky 
entrepreneurs, the French Minister of the Fine Arts, 
on the proposition of M. Vaucorbeil, government 
commissioner, has accorded the following awards— 
‘“‘indemnities” they are called—to M. Colonne, 
conductor of the concerts at the Chatelet, 2000fr.; 
to M. Danbé, holding the same position at the 
Danbé concerts at Herz’s Room, 1000fr.; to the 
Conservatoire of Dijon, 1000fr. ; and to the Society 
of Composers of Music for quartets of stringed 
instruments, a second recompense of 200fr. 

We are promised a lively law case over a piece of 
legislation which is of doubtful abstract justice. 
By French law, a composer may sell outright his 
work to a publisher, yet, after a certain number of 
years, he has a right to alter, add to, or change, 
part of the partition, and use it again as a new 
work. M. Heugel bought “ Orphée aux Enfers,” a 
few years ago, and now M. Offenbach has composed 
a few more songs, and coolly informs M. Heugel 
that he is at liberty to purchase it again for a large 
sum. The publisher storms and threatens pro- 
ceedings, but I understand Offenbach is legally in 
the right. One paper speculates on the misiortune 
to Brandus the publisher when “La Fille de 
Madame Angot” is sung by Capoul, ornamented 
with ballets, and promoted to the repertory of the 
Opéra-Comique. 

The history of the Liverpool manager who paid 
for a French farce has here stirred up wonderment 
among the authors too well used to the wholesale 
“ requisitions” of the English invaders. There is 
then honesty in perfidious Albion? M. Labiche, 
the author of “Le Chapeau de paille” is lucky— 
luckier than his more famous confrére, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas. You are aware that M. Dumas has 
recently produced a piece called « M. Alphonse,” 
which had a great success here. As he wanted to 
preserve the rights of author to himself, the piece 
was not printed. He thought in this way to avoid 
pilfering and plagiarism by foreign managers and 
authors. He was, however, greatly deceived. Short- 
hand reporters were sent to the theatre, the piece 
was stenographed and translated, and now it i 
going to be played both in London and New York 
Alexandre Dumas has written to the French Am- 
bassador in London in order to commence an action 





Introduction, rondo, and bourré of the Suite in B 


against the manager for robbery, but I don’t know 
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whether the literary convention between France and 
England extends so far as to cover that ground. 
That convention is now being modified. 

The latest theatrical feature is a Porte Saint- 
Martin piece, “‘ Les deux Orphélines,” which is a 
more legitimate triumph ‘than many so-called 
successes.» The authors are MM. Dennery and 
(ormon, and their workmanship is alike well con- 
structed and full of intrinsic power. The time is 
Louis Quatorze. The orphans are two young girls, 
who arrive in Paris by the Normandy coach; one of 
them, Louise, a foundling adopted by the parents of 
the other, is blind. They are on their way to the 
house of an old citizen, a friend of their late father. 
But the Marquis de Presles, a young débauché, is so 
struck with the beauty of Henriette, that he forcibly 
abducts her. The other girl is left deserted on the 
pavement, calling upon her companion, in blind 
helplessness. She is rescued from the wheels of 
passing carriages only to fall into the hands of an 
infamous family named Frochard. The widow 
Frochard is a professional beggar, and sees a 
source of income in the beauty and affliction of 
Louise. Her eldest son Jacques is a thief, her 
second, Pierre, a cripple, but not wanting in kindli- 
ness of disposition. The orphan, Lowise, is forced 
to go forth into the streets and sing and beg. 
Meanwhile Henriette has been carried off to the 
abode of the Marquis, and when she awakes there 
from stupor (for the villain has drugged her) finds 
herself in the midst of a licentious company of men 
and women, all devotees of pleasure. Her horror and 
her fear for Lowise are so strongly expressed that 
a young chevalier named*De Vaudrey at once 
declares himself her champion, crosses swords with 
the Marquis, whom he wounds dangerously, and 
rescues the girl from the place. Hence the growth 
of love between the pair; but the chevalier cannot 
marry without this consent of his aunt, the Countess 
of Linieres, wife of the lieutenant-general of police. 
In the past career of Mdme. de Liniere’s there 
was one fault, and that fault is incarnate in 


the wife of the person, but he could not be seen on | bands in the daytime, but latterly several had been 
any account.—Mr, Woolrych said if the facts were | in the habit of playing late at night, awaking his 
as she had stated, a fraud had been committed, and children, who were ill. Mr. D'Eyncourt ordered the 
her remedy would be by action for improperly | defendant to pay a fine of 5s. or to be imprisoned 
pirating the composition and putting his name to it. | for seven days. 

—In answer to the Magistrate, she said the man Mr. Inspector Lucas, D division, applied to Mr. 
who stole it was a Frenchman. If she had a D’Eyneourt for his advice under the following 
summons she would be able to get it back from the | circumstances :—It appears that a lady residing in 
publisher.— Mr. Woolrych, after looking into the | Thayer Street, Manchester Square, complained of a 
laws of copyright and registration, said he would | drum-and-fife band in connection with the Barrett's 
have assisted her if he could, but as she had not | Court Ragged School. They were in the habit of 
availed herself of those Acts of Parliament he was | marching through the streets three nights every 
afraid her only remedy would be by action, and she | week for practice, but did not stop at any place. 
had better consult a solicitor. The publisher named | She complained of their marching by her house, and 
writes to-day to deny the statement in toto, and | wished the police to take them into custody, Mr. 
justly complains of the unwarranted aspersion. D’Eyncourt said he could not interfere in the matter. 





STREET MUSIC NUISANCES. Rm ipo ag Sy purifying and regulating medicine 
A German bandsman was on Tuesday charged at | Wot weather. It 1s the best proventative ut’ hoveeoeee and 
Marylebone Square with annoying Lieut.-Col. Leggett, | throat, diptheria. pleurisy, asthma, and a sure remedy for con- 
of 4, Inverness Terrace, Bayswater. Prosecutor had gooten, —— poe “or , seu to the direc- 
on the previous eveni h as ,. | tions folded round each box will enable invalids to take the 
ae } 4 ous evening heard a German band play Pills in the most advantageous manner; they will be taught 
ing a few doors off his house. He went out | the proper doses, and the circumstances under which they 
and told the defendant to desist, but the latter and | must be increased or diminished. Holloway's Pills act as 
his companions took no notice of him. He then —— ee Sen eee ate ‘akes a0 8 last 
aie co : : - resource, the result has always been gratifying ; even when they 
led a polic eman and gave the defe ndant into | fail to cure they always assuage the severity of the symptoms 
custody. Witness said he had no objection to the | and diminish the danger. 








Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


C:.°: Bs Wk Dee, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuich arg ADDED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Suny on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


Now Ready. 





the blind Louise, who begs in the streets of 
Paris. To remove temptation from his nephew's 
path, the Count has Henriette arrested and lodged in | 
the prison of La Salpetriere, previous to transporting | 
her to Guiana. But one Marianne, the mistress of 

Jacques Frochard, the robber and scamp, saves her | 
by a trick similar to that of the wastrel barrister in 
the “ Tale of Two Cities,” who sacrifices himself in 
the place of his happier rival. She answers in the 
name of Henriette the call of the roll of convicts. | 
Inthe meantime Louise, weary of a life of mendi- 
cancy, has fallen into the clutches of Frochard and 

her ruin seems certain; but she is rescued from her | 
fate after a struggle between Pierre and Jacques, in ! 
which the cripple stabs his giant brother; and as at | 
this moment the Countess is at hand to make resti- 
tution and claim her child, a happy dénouement 
follows, the Count forgiving his wife, the Chevalier 
marrying Henriette, and the doctors declaring that 
Lonise is not permanently blind. ‘The piece 
is very well acted and exercises a profound 
influence on the audiences. Mdmes. Lacressoniére 
and her husband, Mdme. Dica-Petit, Mdme. Doche, 





M. Laray, and Tuillade act most artistically in their |’ 


several spheres. The last plays the cripple, and 
the dramatic effect of this cowed and shrinking yet 
pure-souled victim of petty tyranny, is one of the 
best achievements in the piece. A young actress, 
Mdlle. Angéle Moreau plays the blind girl in a 
tender and touching manner, and as her sister Mdlle. 
Dioa-Petit shares with her the honours. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 





A lady applied on Wednesday to Mr. Woolrych 
or asummons against a gentleman for unlawfully 
possessing sume music. She said that in coming 
home from Switzerland a short time back, some 
valuable music, which she had herself composed, 
was stolen from her trunk at Lubec. She saw it on 
the steamer coming over, and next heard of it as 
being published at a house in Soho-square. Mr. 
Woolrych asked what music it was.—Applicant said 
it was the score of a song, and she knew every bar 
of it—Mr. Woolrych said if it were stolen abroad it 
Was out of his jurisdiction. Could she identify the 





Person who stole it?—Applicant said she had seen 


With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


id. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular eter of the present 
day. . . . ‘he tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, DU dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magniticat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals,”—-Church Review. 


London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny, 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps spy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 


Music By C. E. WILLING, 
Lete Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLESD, ~ 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J, T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER. be CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS... 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft. 5 in 
£2 12s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 Bs, per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
€4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFONTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. Od. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made, 





90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a “‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms, 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S 


J. 





eel 


B. CRAMER & CO;s 


AMERICAN ORGANS. _ ARM ON I U MS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with packing 


Ce sibheekethatedeindaewin 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 sa 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
Oo eb. vacxcasae ees see 18 - 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal, 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 ms 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 - 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 *” 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ” 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 ‘a 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) ..... Pye Re 88 ¥ 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
extra) . aaienmekane scons OMe - 
7.--Ten Stops, son 0 Enso Sw ells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
ee en eee 50 - 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
nigh) ..cccciscecerscreces 60 ee 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 a 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 i 
9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ..........6. 45 i 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 an 
9d.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 ” 
9e.—Light Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 is 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 99 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 ” 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
DD UES 6iik0 5s ctgtincexan 85 9 
11.—Ten Stops, 2 Octaves German 
Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ........ cooe 100 eS 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower .......... 110 “ 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
BLOWER. ccc gccceeccccce »-..125t0150,, 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases. 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 





Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 


IN Oo 


IN 0 


IN 0 


OAK, 








OAK, £12 12s. ; 


OAK, £15 15s. ; 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 
AK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 


CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 


AK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7, 

MAHOGANY, £8 8s. 

Five Octaves, 
No. 2. 

AK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £0 93, 

MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 

One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
ROSEWOOD, £13 13s, 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 

Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté, 
Petite Expression. 

And Wind Regulator, 


No. 5. 
ROSEWOOD, £16 1és.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s, 

Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. _ Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s, 
WALNDUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 
Forté. sion. Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
ae 


No, 
£38; ROSEWOOD. £40; WALNUT £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 

WALNUT, £55. 

Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 
Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Kne® Action. 
No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty- four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 


Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. ~ Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, A 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W, 
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j,B. CRAMER & CO.’S NEW SONGS. 


BY ARTHUR 8. SULLIVAN. 


—— 





qhere Sits A DITA s+ ee ee reve eee 
Gweet dreAMeP.. +--+ eeeeeeeeeees 
Little Maid On cn 5 x0-shiss Cigute 00 ches krcneece 
quinevere ! (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat .... 
The Sailor's GraPO.c.cecs cece 5 


ocoooo™ 


Oh! ma Charmante (Frezch Song) ... 


-_— i te te 


Oh! bella Mia ..eceeecesecveeeccens 


= ——$——$$ $$ 


BY LOUISA GRAY. 


— 





My white TOSC .. cece cece cece enon eeeereseeeseeees 4 0 
Le Jour de Fete (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr, Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ........seccsssseses 4 0 
oft wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .,........ 4 0 
My old love, “‘ Remembrance” ., 40 








BY O. BARRI. 


Happy VOICES ..ccccsesccercescreccsevesccscccecsesees 4 
NB ee ee ee 
Alone for ever. In Drand F, (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 
Tho Fairy ANSWOT cocccscvccccccccccccgvcccepevenccsce 4 
INS snc cntceeksnesees 04000000 s0-0nccnecs cothion 4 
OR GUNG bite bi nictes ce ctpsarcetscccsamesck & % 


BY MISS PHILP. 


Tho bidden Cher os. vc cacdiccvecsccccccccstcsepaedoscces & 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 
Happy! (Sung by Madlle. LieDhart) .....csecesecsecee 4 
Remdored 00 re vccccvcccccceccccececece 4 





BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 





Words, vain Words... .. 00s. e008 » 40 
The sea swallowS.......+ 40 
BRR oc cciccdececccrcncccsvcsseccsccencedsotecec’s 40 
Mp Ghalnn, In WGA S...ciscvciececssescocicsesacse & @ 
TRIS Vien cansese-cececkivcs cvovcescoescoscecscce: & 6 
Split LOVE 2. ce vcccccccccccssccces » 40 
PE site cost anes » 40 
PNUENE: cs. txdacdneseinmuddasahevetsmbieedciie 2 8 
Friends .......+....+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
PS Wo v:0d's snesecconennetss » 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ................ 4 0 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ............ 4 0 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 


I once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat, 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) .......0e0se.005 » 40 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


NI acta aa dchesn fe tiha tpaniesasikéndoslebicddaies mare 
Summer days 00de 00 0006-00 60.0000 eb ceseccadoneseoneesee 4 © 
DOE inngss in diieebEsae ker oes 40 


ee 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells, Song. (Baritone) ........ss0s.006 8 
Queen of Beauty, Se: CUMIN 6-06 taka. d0-ko Ghar see 
The. Land of the Setting Sun. Duet, (Mezzo-Soprano 
and Tenor) et Yee Tire ee 

Por over and for aye ........e0ss sees ceees eoecee 
Eventide. Trio, PRED. nes vst ne cnsconeess seadseeert 
NOE os on esccesdnscos ye sy evstoatics 
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LONDON: 


J.B. CRAMER & CO., 
‘REGENT STREET, W, 
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CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon; Pianofortes . . 
Second ,,  Pianofortes . . 
Third " Pianofortes . . 
Fourth _s,, Pianofortes . . 
Fifth Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth “ Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 

by ERARD. 

by KIRKMAN. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoon, Coutarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Srreer, City. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srrzzt, & Wastzrn Roap, Briaxton. 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.’ 















PART THE FIRST. 











&. d. 
LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus. of BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (2... ) “ 
Phopherds....ccccccssscvccccssvssccscesseseseevescecvesers ,.3 HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ..............., ) 11 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ix Brrmany.) Introduction, &, 9 19 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ............., 1 9 
GCRROUE ocedivndicevinns pc acchcbhehectassaeconnweeveebane 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples........., 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus.......scs-sccsesecceeeees 19 IF THOU HAD’ST KNOWN. Solo (B.) ....ce.ceeceeeeeeeeees sie 
DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.r.n.).. 1 1 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID, Trio (s.8.4.) and Chorus., 1 4 
PART THE SECOND. 
8. d. 8. d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet | THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (5.8.4.7.B.B.) cc cecesceeeesececs 09 
A eet heres stiliaaicatebathatebiepuiglinademminn 0 6 | HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus..........scesee08 13 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ©......ccccccsscccccccccceees 1 6 
The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
8. d. 8. d, 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flat andG (x.) 4 0 IF YE BE RISEN (7.) .......0..s0see0eee. Seinaiitsnieaa eaonessven 0 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......065 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio....... ons 8.4 
WEEP YE NOT FOR. THE DEAD (6.) 0. .ccsccscccccecescscces 4 0 BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo ,. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. InE and G (c.)..a00. 4 0 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
JACOB. 
a Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
“COCAUW 
J. CGC. M © I. 
. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
FLaNRY SMART. 
s. d. 8. d. 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.7..) ..00+-.00+ miktavnel 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7..) ......0000 000s 1 8 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............. seateeeene 09 
The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
s. d. s. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air........ meer ery 3 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE........0000000 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte,......... eves senses «» 2 6 ,-@BESTHOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto) .......sseeeeereeeeerers 3 0 
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Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND €0,;°201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Priujed and Published by Jans Swirt, of 65, King-street, Golden-square, infthe County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swirr & Co., 55, King-street aforesaid—Friday, Feb, 18, 1874 








